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Control of Paper Industry Is Announced 


U. S. and Canadian Governments Initiate Steps For Curtailment 
of Production and Use of Paper Products— Action Is Provided 
by General Conservation Order M-241—Five Items Are Excluded. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., November 4, 1942 — First 
step toward curtailment of the production and use 
of paper products was taken jointly by the Amer- 
ican and Canadian governments. 

Broadly speaking, the production rates of various 
paper products, including newsprint, are to be limited 
to the average operating rates of the past six months, 
as a result of orders issued by WPB in the United 
States and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
Canada. 

The immediate freeze of production is the first 
step toward a balanced program of further reduc- 
tion and concentration of the industry on an inter- 
national basis. The ultimate object is to reduce the 
production of paper products down to an essential 
level and thereby to release for war purposes, labor, 
power, transportation and materials. 

Diminished production of paper products entails 
some equitable regulations in the fields of distribution, 
inventories and consumption. The introduction of 
such measures is therefore included among the steps 
which are being taken on an international basis. 


Action Provided By Order M-241 


Action by the United States. Government is pro- 
vided for in General Conservation Order M-241, an- 
nounced by WPB’s Director General for Operations. 

On the American side of the line, the order freezes 
production at each mill at a rate equivalent to the 
average at the particular mill for the six month 
period from April 1, 1942 to September 30, 1942, in- 
clusive. It also prohibits the production of paper or 
paperboard in any mill which has not produced paper 
Or paperboard. since August 1. 


Five Fabricated Paper Items Excluded 


The order excludes from the calculation of past 
or current production, building papers, building 
boards, vulcanizing fiber stock, resin impregnating 
stock, sanitary napkins and hospital wadding stock. 
Thus the production of papers and paper board de- 
voted to these five specific fabrications is not in- 
cluded in estimating the six-month basic average, nor 


is their future production restricted by the freeze 
order. 

A significant but limited exception to the freeze, 
as established for each mill, is made in cases where 
one person owns only one mill equipped with only 
one machine. Such an individual mill may produce 
during a calendar week any quantity of paper and 
paperboard required to occupy its single machine 
120 hours a week. 


Approval by WPB is Required 


Another provision permits the owner of more than 
one mill to submit plans to combine among all or 
several of his mills the production allowed separate- 
ly for each. He may not, however, carry such plan 
into effect until the approval by the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations is obtained. 

With the issuance of the order, officials of WPB 
stated their expectation that further curtailments 
would have to be made in the near future. They 
pointed to the many factors beyond the control of 
the paper industry. 


The Canadian Announcement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTREAL, Que., November 2, 1942.—Restriction 
of newsprint and magazine paper production to the 
average rate of output for the six months, Apz-il- 
September, 1942, was announced officially on Friday 
last, coupled with the warning that there might be 
further curtailment. It was stated that this was a 
joint announcement made simultaneously by the War 
Production Board in Washington and the Prices 
Board in Ottawa. 

At the same time it was announced that delivery 
of newsprint has been limited to a 90-day supply. 
Products of Canadian fine paper and specialty mills 
have been under the 90-day supply restriction for 
some time. 

“Purpose of the new orders,” the Prices Board 
statement said, “is to pave the way for such further 
curtailment of paper production as may be neces- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Proposes Adjustment of Forestry Program 


Recommendation Made During Discussion of Cut-Over Areas in 
Northern Wisconsin Urges Planting of Quick Growing Timber as 


(vaoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., November 2, 1942.—Immediate 
adjustment of the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion’s foresiry program for the planting of quick 
growing timber which can guarantee the future pros- 
perity of Wisconsin’s great pulp and paper industry 
is proposed by Arthur H. Pettigrew, financial secre- 
tary to Governor Julius P. Heil. His proposal was 
presented at conferences of the Wisconsin County 
Boards Association at Rhinelander and Hayward, 
Wis., during a discussion of rehabilitative programs 
for the cut-over areas of northern Wisconsin. He 
is a former official of. the Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, Wis. 


“We have in Wisconsin many paper mills that use 
millions of cords of pulp timber in the manufacture 
of paper,” Mr. Pettigrew said. “Why not set up 
plans to perpetuate this industry by planting quick- 
growing timber?” 

These sessions also gave an inkling of the bills in 
preparation for the 1943 Legislature to strengthen 
the present forest regulations. In addition to en- 
forced selective cutting, there will be stricter regula- 
tion of slash disposal to make fire control more ef- 
fective. There is also sentiment for reducing the 
rate charged under the state forest crop law from 
ten cents to five cents an acre, representing the an- 
nual property tax until timber is harvested, at which 
time a severance tax is assessed on the merchantable 
value. The present law has not been accomplishing 
its purpose, it is pointed out, because land values in 
northern Wisconsin have been severely deflated and 
the property tax is lower than the 10-cent level of 
the forest crop law. 


Mills are Meeting War Demands 


War Demands are bringing out new products 
among mills and converters in Wisconsin. The Tut- 
tle Press Company, Appleton, Wis., for example, has 
developed a substitute for burlap, now curtailed be- 
cause of lack of jute imports from India. The ma- 
terial is a duplex sheet, consisting of two sheets of 
30-pound kraft, laminated with a high-melting point 
asphalt and reinforced with a diagonal mesh of 
string. Creping gives the sheet elasticity, and the 
asphalt makes it waterproof.. The product, made in 
two weights, is proving an acceptable substitute. 

Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, 
Wis., is making liners for fiber cans to replace tin, 
to be used as containers for foods and paint. En- 
velopes for dehydrated foods and vegetables also 
have been added to the company’s line. War de- 
mands also include waxed kraft and glassines for 
wrapping, waterproof papers, insulation papers for 
the automobile trade, and anti-tarnish special wraps. 
Paper suitable for sandbags also is being made. 

Forty per cent of the greatly expanded production 
of the American Lace Paper Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is going into paper cups for war uses, accord- 
ing to M. E. Benedict, sales manager. The Amer- 


Conservation Measure, Mills Making War Products—Other News. 


ican Red Cross is a heavy purchaser, and in one 
instance had 1,000,000 cups shipped to England dur- 
ing the height of air raids. They were needed to in- 
sure sanitary serving of food to families bombed out 
of their homes. A rush order for approximately 
200,000 cups came from Hawaii following the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Orders are constantly going to 
army and navy bases throughout the world. Paper 
cups are used on troop trains and increasingly in 
hospitals. They are also extensively used in war 
plants and on war construction projects where there 
are mobile kitchens, so as to prevent lunchtime con- 
gestion and delay of work. Capacity of the plant is 
now double that of last January, due to longer hours 
and more and better machinery. 

Directly or indirectly, the major proportion of pro- 
duction of the Masonite Corporation’s mills goes into 
the war program, the report of Ben Alexander, pres- 
ident stated. “As a rule less of our output flows into 
the building industry and more of our products into 
manufacturing lines of great diversity, as a primary 
or a substitute material. While present demand 
taxes our effort and facilities to the utmost, we are 
nonetheless centering laboratory and sales research 
on new products and virgin fields of use for products, 
new and old.” 


Kimberly-Clark Stimulates Bond Sales 


Through a scoreboard of purchases, employees of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s mill at Kimberly, 
Wis., are being stimulated to increased purchases of 
war bonds and stamps. The aim is to bring all de- 
partments up to a basis of investment of ten per 
cent of earnings. The pipefitters already have quali- 
fied 100 per cent on this basis, and numerous other 
departments are nearing the goal. Ninety-eight per 
cent of all works are now using the payroll deduc- 
tion plan, and 28% per cent are in the 10 per cent 
class. 


Dr. Wise To Address Chemists 


Dr. Louis E. Wise, professor of wood chemistry 
at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, will be the 
speaker at a meeting of the Northeast Wisconsin sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society Thursday eve- 
ning, November 5, at the Institute. His subject will 
be “Minor By-Products of the Pulp Industry.” 


Cites Priorities as Chief Difficulty 


Priorities, not manpower, are the chief source of 
difficulty in the paper industry, according to R. J. 
Tourangeau, superintendent of the Wausau Paper 
Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis., who spoke last week 
at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club at Wausau, Wis. 
The government’s new procurement plan has relieved 
the situation to some extent, he said, adding that al- 
though the government is the largest single purchaser 
of paper, its agencies do not regard the paper indus- 
try as essential. 


Paper will be scarcer due to curtailment of per- 
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haps 10% by the government, the speaker said, and 
also because of the difficulty mills are experiencing 
in getting needed wood supplies. Regulation of sup- 
ply will help stabilize prices, however. 

Mr. Tourangeau also sees paper becoming more of 
a substitute for scarce metals. The government is 
now urging chemists to find means by which paper 
containers can be made moisture-, rat-, vermin- and 
infection-proof, he declared. 


Daughter of Ernst Mahler Engaged 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Mahler of Neenah, Wis., have 
announced the engagement of their daughter, Polly, 
to Richard E. Stafford of Neenah, who is an ensign 
serving in the United States Navy. No date has 
been set for the wedding. Mr. Mahler is executive 
vice-president of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 


Nuptials in the Paper Industry 


George Boettner, Jr., laboratory assistant at the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., and 
Miss Verna Peissig were married October 27 at the 
First Congregational church, Appleton, by the Rev. 
Dascomb E. Forbush. The bride was employed in 
the laboratory of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation at 
Kimberly, Wis. The couple is residing at 309 East 
Washington street, Appleton. 

Miss Anne Holtz, receptionist at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., and J. Lawrence 
Gray of Louisville, Ky., were married October 24 at 
St. John Evangelical and Reformed church at Ap- 
pleton. Mr. Gray is a graduate of Georgia School 
of Technology at Atlanta, and studied for two years 
at the Institute. He is stationed at Louisville, where 
the couple will reside. 


Further Control of Pulpwood by WPB 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., November 4, 1942—Further 
control of pulpwood in the States of Washington 
and Oregon has been taken by the Director General 
for Operations of WPB, with the issuance of Sched- 
ule No. 2 to General Preference Order M-251. 

Schedule No. 2 extends pulpwood control to an 
area set apart and described in this schedule, and 
referred to as the Columbia-Willamette area. It pro- 
vides that the Director General for Operations may 
from time to time allocate specific quantities of pulp- 
wood logs to and from specific persons in the Col- 
umbia-Willamette area. 

Fourteen mills are located in the Columbia- 
Willamette area. Until the mills receive furiher 
directions from the Director General for Operations, 
they may continue to consume or dispose of pulp- 
wood as though Schedule No. 2 has not been issued. 

Action is necessary because a certain amount of 
logs now consumed in pulpwood will probably have 
to be diverted to lumber in the Columbia-Willamette 
area, due to a shortage of lumber logs. 


N. F. Robertson goes with Crossett 


Neil F. Robertson, formerly with the Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., and Pulp Bleaching Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., has accepted a ition in the 
research eerie etd of the Crosset Lumber Com- 
pany, Crossett, Ark., where he will work in the pulp 
and paper division. 
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Plans for Atlanta Meeting 


Judging from the plans for the joint meeting of 
the Southern and Southeastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., November 
12 to 14 inclusive, the meeting will be an unusual 
success both from the standpoint of attendance and 
the quality of the recreational and educational fea- 
tures provided. 

Thursday will be an informal day of get together 
at the Druid Hill Golf Club where a barbecue will 
be held at 7:30 in the evening. On Friday the ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by Hon. William 
B. Hartsfield, Mayor of Atlanta, and will be re- 
sponded to by Grover Keeth, national president, 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation. There will be a round table discussion on 
paper mill maintenance problems led by H. E. Wehr, 
the Mead Corporation, Heald Division, Lynchburg, 
Va. The following papers will be presented: 

“Electrical Maintenance in Paper Mills in War- 
time” by R. R. Baker, Paper Mill Engineering De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Fourdrinier Wires” by Harry G. Specht, Vice 
President and General Manager, Eastwood-Neally 
Corporation, Belleville, N. J. 

“The Use of Urea Formaldehyde Resin for Wa- 
terproofing Starch Used in Corrugated and Solid 
Fiber Production” by Phillip B. Taft, Resinous Pro- 
ducts and Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William H. Brydges will be toastmaster at the ban- 
quet Thursday evening. The golf prizes will be pre- 
sented and a life membership will be presented to 
Carl Jentz, Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Canton, N. C. 

A paper on “The Post War Fourdrinier Machine” 
will be presented by George H. Spencer of the Pusey 
& Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del., Saturday 
morning when the election of officers also will take 

lace. 

? Provision has been made for the members to at- 
tend the football game between Georgia Tech and 
Alabama Saturday afternoon. 

A splendid program also has been provided for 
the ladies. 


Sulphite Committee Announced 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 4, 1942—Forma- 
tion of a Sulphite Specialties Industry Advisory 
Committee has been announced by WPB, Division 
of Industry Advisory Committees. Otis B. King, 
Administrator of Limitation Order L-120, is the 
Government Presiding Officer. 

Committee members are: P. M. Allen, Dunn Sul- 
phite Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. ; J. B. 
Cowie, Sales Manager, Hollingworth & Whitney 
Company, New York; Ralph Hayward, president, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; G. F. Henderson, Sales Manager, 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H.; H. O. Nichols, 
Division Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
New York; R. L. Sisson, Jr., vice president, the 
Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, as 
and Dwight L. Stocker, Michigan Paper Company, 
Plainwell, Mich. 
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Chicago Reports Heavy Demand for Paper 


Increasing Activity in Midwest Is Largely Attributed to Restrain- 






ing Shipments of Pulp From Pacific Coast — Kraft Paper Most 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., November 2, 1942.—It’s “on again 
off again” in the Chicago paper market as far as the 
expected order curtailing paper production is con- 
cerned. Action in restraining shipments of pulp 
from the Pacific coast is expected to cause sufficient 
curtailment in itseli—so much so that many in this 
area are now of the belief that no actual order will 
ever come through. Meanwhile, out of the supposi- 
tions, rumours and counter-rumours comes one very 
basic fact—the “bull market” continues. Demand 
for paper is active as experienced buyers watch ad- 
ministration steps to curb production and all lines 
have responded to this heavy demand. Prices are 
butting along at the top of the ceilings and the quan- 
tity of the orders likewise evidences the fact that the 
consumer industry is closely following the publicity 
now being given the paper industry. Krafts were 
unusually strong as the pulp situation became more 
generally known, while groundwoods, newsprint and 
sulphites were among those which made gains even 
over last week. 


Paper Men Cooperate in Safety Program 


The National Safety Congress and Exposition, al- 
ways actively supported by a large segment of the 
paper industry interested in accident prevention and 
conservation of man power, held its 3lst annual con- 
vention in Chicago this week. All sessions were held 
at the Hotel Sherman and the program of the Paper 
and Pulp section attracted widespread interest. Those 
in attendance likewise found the theme of the con- 
vention of unusual importance as the necessity for 
conserving man power and man work hours during 
war time was consistently reiterated by almost every 
speaker on every topic. 

A progress report on the successful work done by 
the section was made on the morning of October 27 
by C. O. Braatz, secretary-treasurer of the Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers Association, while F. W 
Braun, vice president of Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau and chairman of the Statistics Committee of the 
Paper and Pulp section, reviewed the 1941-42 acci- 
dent experience. This was followed by discussion 
concerning man power shortages, influx of untrained 
workers and the need for special efforts in accident 
prevention. Later in the morning R. A. Wayward, 
president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, discussed reasons why top management 
must actively participate in a safety program, point- 
ing out the direct relationship between production 
and employee performance. A discussion on this 
subject was led by George J. Adams, industrial su- 
pervisor of the International Paper Company. 

During the afternoon a group session was held for 
Pulpwood Loggers presided over by J. E. Cantin of 
the North Shore Paper Company of Quebec and an 
open forum followed which covered operations for 
accident prevention in pulpwood logging and discus- 
sion of the specific accident hazards responsible for 
injuries that occur. 


Active With Other Lines Making Substantial Gains—Other News. 


At the same time members of the Paper Products 
Plants division held a conference presided over by 
A. J. Basile of the Lawrence Paper Company of 
Lawrence, Kansas. On the program were D. E. 
Maynard of the Crescent Division of Atlas Box 
Makers, who discussed “The Hazards and Their 
Elimination in the Corrugated and Solid Fibre Box 
Industry” and Walter E. Strong, Menasha Division, 
Marathon Paper Mills, who talked on ‘Female La- 
bor in the Converting Industry.” The open forum 
which followed revolved around the growing short- 
age of man power, the need for using women in 
many jobs, the matter of pay standards and hour 
regulations and the accident hazards involved. 

On Thusday noon, October 29, the Section heard 
the final report of the 1941- 1942 Paper Industry 
Safety Contest and joined in a presentation of con- 
test awards including National Safety Council tro- 
phies, the Edward Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy. 
Presentations were made by J. E. Long of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson R. R., and by A. Scott Dowd, presi- 
dent of the Fritz Publications. Following this pre- 
sentation a panel discussion was held on the topic 
“Range Finders for Safety” with the discussion pre- 
sided over by E. A. Page of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. Participants in the panel were H. H. 
Aderhold, Marathon Paper Mills; W. G. Etter, River 
Raisin Paper Company; Jane Notley, Allied Paper 
Mills, and L. C. Smith, Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company. 

The Paper and Pulp Section also received special 
mention at the planned exhibits which were the larg- 
est and most complete in the history of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Officers of the Paper and Pulp Section for the past 
twelve months include Mr. Braatz as general chair- 
man, R. W. Richardson, Gardner-Richardson Com- 
pany, vice chairman, and J. Fred Berry, Alton Box 
Board Company, secretary and program chairman. 





Australian Newsprint Curtailed 


WasurnctTon, D. C., November 4, 1942—Austra- 
lian imports of newsprint from British Columbia, 
totalling approximately 175,000 tons in 1940 have 
been virtually curtailed, according to trade reports 
received here. The critical shipping situation in the 
Pacific is cited as explanation. 

Meanwhile, Australian newspapers are depending 
on mewsprint produced in the Derwent Valley mills 
in Tasmania. Ordinarily these mills depend partly 
on pulp imported from British Columbia, the im- 
ported pulp being mixed with native pulp wood. 

Present newsprint stocks, together with domestic 
production, are said to be sufficient for two years’ 
supply, but efforts are being made to save stocks 
as much as possible. Imports from Canada have been 
Soeenne steadily over the last few years, it is 
said. 
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Pulpwood Prices Frozen in Lakes Area 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHInctTon, D. C., November 4, 1942.—Increas- 
ing pressure on price ceilings over wood pulp, news- 
print, and other paper products, was halted today by 
the Office of Price Administration in an action freez- 
ing current prices on pulpwood cut in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Specific dollars and cents prices are established by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 257 — Woodpulp 
Produced in or Sold Into the States of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin—for pulpwood cut in the 
three states, known to the trade as the Lake Central 
area, and for pulpwood cut elsewhere and sold in 
the region. Canadian wood, however, representing 
about one-quarter of the pulpwood consumed in the 
region, is excluded from the regulation. 

The regulation recognizes increases in wages to 
workers in the woods since the 1941 season. After 
meetings with wood producers, labor groups, and 
pulpwood consumers, OPA officials are of the opin- 
ion that current prices will be fair and will assure 
mills the required quantity of pulpwood. 

Although current prices have advanced sharply, 
in some cases as much as 70 per cent. over 1939 
levels, pulpwood consumers in the area indicated to 
OPA that they were satisfactory and if frozen, 
wore end one of the threats to the ceilings on wood- 
pulp. 

Maximum prices for wood pulp were established 
by Maximum Price Regulation No. 114. Newsprint, 
which is controlled by Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 130, is made from wood pulp. 

The measure was timed to meet the contract sea- 
son in the three states when mills close agreements 
for rough pulpwood cut by contractors. 

Maximum prices are set forth for rough and 
peeled spruce, balsam, hemlock, jack pine and poplar. 
Prices are f. 0. b. common or contract carrier when a 
vehicle is available at the loading point at the time 
of delivery, or f. a. s. vessel or at streamside. When 
the delivery is made by the seller in his own vehicle, 
the prices are f. o. b. mill. As established in the 
regulation, these prices per cord are shown in the 
following table: 


Peeled or 


Rough rossed 


Spruce wood 

Balsam_ word 

To weed eae 

For poplar wood the price for rough is $6.50 per 
cord, and for peeled or rossed is $10.50, for 147 
cubic feet of properly piled wood cut in 55 inch 
lengths, and $9.00 for 133 cubic feet of properly 
piled wood cut in 100 inch lengths. 

The prices are for sound wood of top quality. All 
tradé practices and customs with respect to allow- 
ances for culls, for firekills, or for defective wood 
of any kind must be observed. 

The.three states are the second in the production 
of pulp and paper products, the northeastern states 
being the most important area. Thirty-six pulp pro- 
ducing companies, operating 41 mills, in the area 
produced $260,000,000 worth of paper products in 
1939. About 2,197,000 cords of wood were required 
by these mills in 1941. The wood produced from 
the area—spruce, balsam, hemlock, pine and poplar 
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—are used mainly in manufacture of groundwood 
and sulphite pulps. Generally, farmers, contractors 
or the mills themselves cut and produce the supply. 

Woodpulp prices were stabilized in July, 1940, 
when a number of woodpulp producers agreed with 
OPA not to increase prices at that time. Eventually, 
the general level established by that agreement was 
incorporated in Maximum Price Regulation No. 114 
—Woodpulp—which became effective April 20, 1942. 
Newsprint prices have not increased since January, 
1938, and have been stabilized by Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 130, which became effective on May 
11, 1942, 

Meanwhile, however, in the Lake Central region, 
prices of pulpwood have advanced sharply. Peeled 
spruce, key commodity for the group, for example, 
sold for $10.00 a cord f. o. b. siding in 1939 but ad- 
vanced 70 per cent to a price of $17.00 f. o. b. siding 
in 1942. In this period, rough spruce advanced from 
$9.00 to $14.00, peeled balsam from $8.00 to $14.00, 
and peeled poplar from $6.00 to $9.00. Studies by 
OPA show that this advance in prices cannot con- 
tinue without “squeezing” pulpwood consumers 
against the ceilings over their products. 

In establishing maximum prices at current levels, 
OPA said the substantial increases in freight, labor 
and overhead that have taken place and have con- 
tributed to the costs of producing pulpwood were 
important considerations. Establishmerit of maxi- 
mum prices below current levels would prohibit the 
payment of present wages. If prices were reduced, 
a large part of the labor still in the woods would 
shift to higher wage-paying industries, and _ the 
needed production of wood would not be obtained, 
according to both consumers and producers. Such 
a condition would be more expensive for the wood 
consumer in the near future than the paying of cur- 
rent prices. 

Since the contract season now is well advanced in 
the Northeast region, the action today did not in- 
clude the New England States, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. OPA indicated it would take no action in 
that area before next season. Pulpwood in the South 
Atlantic states now is being sold at prices that are 
not squeezing the consuming mills. In the Pacific 
Coast area, pulpwood in the form of logs, which is 
a large part of the pulpwood production there, is 
controlled by a lumber regulation. 


Paper Investments Report 


Canadian Power and Paper Investments, Ltd., re- 
ports for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1942, net pro- 
fits of $2,008, after interest, exchange, income taxes 
and all other charges, compared with $343 after sim- 
ilar charges in the previous fiscal year . 

Balance sheet figures show investments fo $4,486,- 
694, with a market value of $738,360, compared with 
investments of $4,532,567 with a market value of 
$854,318 at the previous year-end. Investment dis- 
tribution comprised 10.37% bonds, 40.72% preferred 
stocks, and 48.91% common stocks at July 31, 1942. 
At the end of the preceding year portfolio comprised 
11.45% bonds, 37.94% preferred stocks, and 50.61% 


common stocks. 
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To Hold Dinner for Russian Relief 


Results of a campaign for aid to the Russian peo- 
ple by the Graphic Arts, Fine Paper and Stationery 
Division of Russian War Relief, Inc., will be an- 
nounced at a dinner to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, at 6:30 Pp. m., on Thurs- 
day, November 19, according to Harold M. Davis, 
of Davis, Delaney & Harrs, chairman of the division. 

“I am proud to say that our campaign will demon- 
strate to the millions of sick, wounded and needy 
Russian people that we are solidly behind them in 
their moment of great distress,” said Mr. Davis. 
“Both management and labor in our trades division 
are showing their great appreciation for the gallant 
Russian people by contributions given generously and 
wholeheartedly. Our hope is that this heroic ally 
will be given added encouragement against the. Nazi 
aggressor by our action.” 

Participating in the festivities will be Thomas F. 
Hill, president of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, and Vincent J. Ferris, sec- 
retary of the Council. They will report on the cam- 
paign conducted among the members of their union. 

Fulton Oursler, former editor of “Liberty” maga- 
zine, and William S. Gailmor, noted foreign corre- 
spondent and radio commentator on national and 
foreign affairs, will be guest speakers at the dinner. 





Limit Wires in Inventories 


Wasuineton, D. C., November 4, 1942:—WPB 
has issued an order limiting the number of wire 
cloths that can be held in inventory for use on a 
single paper mill machine unit in an announcement 
by the Director General for Operations. 

The wire cloths affected by the new Order (1-209) 
are those fabricated from copper, nickel, chrome and 
alloys of these metals. Wire cloth is used in the 
manufacture of pulp, paper or paper board. 

The order prohibits any pulp or paper mill from 
accepting delivery of machine cloths for fourdrinier 
or other paper mill machine units, if such delivery 
would increase the inventory of wire cloths held in 
stock for a machine unit above the number per- 
mitted by an attached schedule. 

The new order also requires that all purchase or- 
ders from pulp or paper mills must specify delivery 
dates, and that no mill shall name a delivery date 
earlier than it may reasonably expect to be able to 
accept delivery without violating the inventory limi- 
tation. 





Prohibit Possession of 100 Tons of Casein 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., November 4, 1942.—In the 
first action of its kind involving 2n importer, Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York, is prohibited 
from taking possession of 100 tons of casein, now 
in the custody of custom officials in the Port of New 
York, which the company had instructed its Buenos 
Aires vepresentative to purchase and ship, despite the 
fact that General Imports Order M-63 prohibits im- 
portation of casein, among other commodities, with- 
out authorization from the War Production Board. 

Suspension Order S-128, announced today by WPB 
charges that the casein was shipped from Buenos 
Aires to New York, on or about July 17, 75 tons of 
it on the “S.S. Sloterdyjk” and 25 tons on the “S.S. 
Agwi Prince.” These shipments occupied valuable 
shipping space, use of which is restricted by M-63. 





Indianapolis Reports Better Demand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 2, 1942. — An- 
nouncement from Washington that paper volume 
would be regulated caused some consternation in this 
territory. However, the general feeling is that if the 
government wants it this way, all right. Anything 
to win the war is the feeling among the paper trade 
here. 

However, business appeared to recover somewhat 
last week. There was a general expansion in most 
lines with prices, of course, well regulated. Kraft 
particularly seemed in good demand last week with 
more customers in the market and the general volume 
per customer somewhat larger. Tissues last week 
moved lively. 

Apparently little change was seen in the fine paper 
market last week. Books, ledgers and covers were 
moving in fair shape, but there was nothing to indi- 
cate any consistent improvement. In spite of all im- 
pediments, however, there has been a fair volume in 
the fine paper market during the summer and late 
fall 

Latest regulations from Washington indicate that 
demand for building paper and roofing in this sec- 
tion further will be curtailed during the remainder of 
the year. Even though this is a defense area, the 
main officials have decreed that there will be no more 
money allotted for private construction. The demand 
for these two grades has been terrible for the entire 
year and indications are it will sink during the re- 
mainder of the year and perhaps through the spring 
season. 

Print paper continued in good demand last week. 
Lineage in this section is holding up nicely in view 
of conditions. The larger metropolitan papers ap- 
parently have not been injured seriously, though some 
of the smaller community papers have been hurt 
more than it was believed possible. The surprising 
thing is the consistent volume of the larger adver- 
tisers, even though they have nothing to sell. This 
applies particularly to the automobile, tire and elec- 
tric appliance industries. 





W. E. Madden Honored at Luncheon 


William E. Madden, secretary of Charles W. 
Williams & Co., paper merchants at 305 Lafayette 
street, New York City, was honored by members 
of the firm and a group of his friends at a luncheon 
held Thursday of last week in the Jade Suite of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, 24 Fifth Avenue. The occasion 
was the 25th anniversary of Mr. Madden’s associa- 
tion with the Williams concern and a presentation in 
appreciation of his services was made by Alfred E. 
Williams, president, and George J. E. Buell, treas- 
urer. The latter acted as toastmaster and the official 
historian of Mr. Madden’s career in the business was 
E. J. Kellerer, assistant treasurer. 

Other speakers included Fred Schneider, manager 
of the Boston office of Charles W. Williams & Co., 
who is also mayor of Stoneham, ‘Mass. ; Thomas 
Flockhart, former mayor of Somerville, N. J.; John 
H. Hayden, of the Brooklyn paper specialty manu- 
facturing company that bears his name; James 
Hutchinson, of the Allied Paper Company, New 
York City; James Dunn, of the Pejobscot Paper 
Company of Maine; Joseph Just, of the Just Paper 
Box Company, Brooklyn; and Harry Edwin Roden, 
editor of Shears, the paper box trade journal. 
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Permutit* Spaulding Precipitator 
makes water soft and clear 


Protect the quality of your product 
by controlling process water 


ROUBLE such as that reported above is frequent at mills 

which take chances on untreated process water. Permutit 
prevents these threats to efficient operation by refining the water, 
making it exactly as it’s needed to do its job. 

Write for interesting free booklet “Conditioning Water for the 
Paper Mill.” The Permutit Company, Dept. 12, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. In Canada: Permutit Company of Canada, 
Ltd. .. . Montreal . . . Toronto . . . Winnipeg . . . Calgary. 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Regulate Retail Price of Shelf Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuHincTon, D. C., November 4, 1942.—As a re- 
sult of action taken by OPA retail stores may sell 9- 
foot folds of single weight, unprinted paper for 10 
cents each until next January 17. After January 17 
the maximum retail price will be 9 cents a roll. 


The action was taken in Amendment No. 47 to 
Supplementary Regulation No. 14 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, effective November 6. 

This measure is in line with OPA’s policy of meet- 
ing reductions in quantity or quality with a propor- 
tionate reduction in price. Many retail stores sold 
10-foot folds for 10 cents during March, the base 
price period of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. Since then, however, the size of the folds was 
reduced one-tenth, partly to meet higher costs and 
partly as a conservative effort. 


Many dealers stocked up on crepe paper of the 
9-foot fold type on the basis of an interpretation 
made May 25 by OPA, allowing dealers to sell the 
reduced size for 10 cents, or the same price they ob- 
tained for the 10-foot size during March. 


To provide these retailers an opportunity to dis- 
pose of their inventories, the deadline of January 17 
was set by OPA. 


The action will also establish a uniform retail price 
for the 9-foot crepe paper fold, which is sold chiefly 
for household purposes such as shelf lining. If OPA 
had not taken this step, some retailers would have 
been allowed to sell the size for 9 cents and others 
for 10 cents, depending upon whether or not they 
sold the 9-foot size during March. Now, however, 
all retailers may sell the roll for 10 cents until Jan- 
uary 17, and after that time all of them must reduce 
their price to 9 cents a roll. 





War Damage Insurance 


War Damage Insurance to protect you against fi- 
nancial ruin in the event of enemy attack has been 
made available to you, at a reasonable cost, by the 
War Damage Corporation, an agency of the United 
States Government. Ordinary business prudence 
would seem to demand that you give careful consid- 
eration to this type of emergency protection in order 
to determine whether or not you can afford to gamble 
with your own financial solvency by being without it. 

On December 31, 1941, following this country’s 
declarations of war, the Federal Government, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an- 
nounced the establishment of a one hundred million 
dollar war damage fund to meet the immediate de- 
mands for this kind of protection which arose 
throughout the United States and possessions follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. Subsequently, this fund was in- 
creased to one billion dollars, the sole purpose being 
to provide temporary war damage protection for 
everyone, pending the time that a permanent system 
of war damage insurance could be put into operation. 

Fire insurance policies never have included pro- 
tection against loss caused by invasion or military 
power and it was rather generally felt that it would 
be unsound for private insurance carriers to under- 
take to furnish protection against these war-time 
perils. The reserves of private insurance carriers 
have been built up over a great many years to guar- 









antee the security of the protection these companies 
have sold. To expose these reserves to the catastro- 
phic losses which might result from invasion or 
bombardment might make these insurance carriers 
unable to meet their obligations to their millions of 
policyholders throughout the nation, thereby under- 
mining our entire credit structure at a time when a 
strong system of credit was most necessary. On the 
other hand, policyholders who were replying upon 
private insurance carriers for financial protection 
against war damage losses might conceivably face 
financial ruin should such losses prove too great for 
private insurance carriers to bear. These were sev- 
eral of the reasons prompting our Government to 
provide protection against these perils which present 
such great catastrophe possibilities. 

Accordingly, there was created by an act of Con- 
gress the War Damage Corporation with a capital 
of one billion dollars and with authority to provide 
protection against direct physical loss of or damage 
to described property “which may result from enemy 
attack including any action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces of the United States in resisting 
enemy attack.” The free insurance which had been 
furnished by the Government ceased at midnight of 
the last day of June, and the War Damage Corpora- 
tion began operations on July 1, 1942. 





To Handle Currier Size Tester 


Officials of the Sorg Paper Company have an- 
nounced that exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights on the Currier Size Tester are granted by the 
company to the Thwing-Albert Instrument Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This instrument designed to permit accurate and 
speedy determinations of the degree of sizing of any 
paper, is essentially a device that indicates by means 
of a meter the completion of an electric circuit 
through a sample of paper wetted from one side 
until the wetness penetrates the sample and conducts 
the electric current through it. The elapsed time, 
as measured by a stop watch or clock, between the 
moment that the wetting medium touches the paper 
sample and the time when the end point is reached, 
indicated the degree of sizing or resistance to 
moisture penetration. 

The Currier Size Tester was developed by L. C. 
Currier, manager of the W. B. Oglesby and Frank 
Smith Divisions of the Sorg Paper Company. For 
several years the company has depended entirely 
upon this tester for determining the degree of sizing 
in the many different types of paper manufactured 
on its machines at Middletown, Ohio. 

Prior to granting the Thwing-Albert Instrument 
Company exclusive rights of manufacturing and 
selling, the Sorg Paper Company offered this instru- 
ment to the trade; but, because of the nature of their 
business, they were unable to do the proper kind 
of selling job on this piece of equipment. It is be- 
lieved that the Currier Size Tester is a valuable 
addition to the diversified line of quality instruments 
manufactured and sold by the Thwing-Albert Instru- 
ment Company and that paper manufacturers, as 
well as converters, jobbers, and all companies inter- 
ested in the degree of sizing of papers, will welcome 
the announcement that the manufacturing and sell- 
ing of this tester has been taken over by this com- 
pany. 
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COTTRELL PROCESS 


of 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


_ universally recognized as a 


standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 
from GASES 


30 years of research development and operating experience through- 


out the world is incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Under lismitations order L-41 all projects involving 
expenditures of more than $5,000 must be specifically 
approved by the War Productions Board. The status 
of projects reported herewith under the provisions of 
the order is not known.—EpI1tToR. 


Crichton, Ala—The Mobile Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Crichton, manufacturer of box board, chip 
board, news board and other paper board prod- 
ucts, has plans under way for new addition to 
mill, to provide for large increase in present 
capacity. It is said that bids will be asked soon 
on general erection contract. F. Clarke, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank Building, Mobile, Ala., is 
architect. 


New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven Pulp and 
Board Company, East street, manufacturer of 
news board, chip board and other paper board 
specialties, has taken out a permit for alterations 
and improvements in mill. No estimate of cost 
announced. General contract has been awarded to 
C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, Waverly street, New 
Haven, and work will be placed under way at 
once. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—The Sylvania Industrial 
Corporation, manufacturer of cellulose trans- 
parent papers, has resumed operations at local 
mill on regular production basis, following inter- 
fuption in schedule through recent flood waters in 
that area. All departments are again in service 
on a capacity basis. 

Chicago, Ill—The Dixie-Vortex Company, 421 
North. Western avenue, manufacturer of paper 
cups, paper plates, etc., is running on a capacity 
basis at local plant, as well as two branch mills in 
other parts of the country. All three plants are 
on a three-turn daily schedule, with full working 
quota in all departments. About 40 per cent of 
present output, it is stated, is for the army and 
navy. It is expected to hold to present production 
basis for an indefinite period. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Mengel Company, 1122 
Dumesnil street, Louisville, manufacturer of cor- 
rugated paper boxes and other boxes and con- 
tainers, has begun construction of large new plant 
in vicinity of present factory, for production of 
certain specialties for the Government, previously 
referred to in these columns. It will be three- 
story, about 250 x 700 feet, with adjoining aux- 
iliary structures, and is reported to cost close to 
$750,000, with equipment. Financing is being 
provided by Defense Plant Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C, a Federal agency. pasaprerne is 
scheduled early in 1943. The Whittenberg Con- 
struction Company, 2214 South Floyd street, 
Louisville, has the general erection contract. 
Tietig & Lee, 34 West Sixth street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are architects. 

New York, N. Y.—The National Sample Card 
Company, 100 Fifth avenue, card stocks, has 
leased space in building at 79 Fifth avenue, and 
will occupy for plant and headquarters. 

Dan Conn.—The Federal Processing Cor- 
poration, recently organized with capital of $50,- 
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000, is said to be planning early operation of a 
mill in this vicinity for the processing of fibrous 
materials for paper and other service. Herbert B. 
Wanderer, Bethel, Conn., is one of the principal 
incorporators. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 24th street, manufacturer of insulation 
oard, cork board and kindred products, has 
leased practically an entire floor in local Hostetter 
Neomgy ei avenue and Ferry street, totaling 
about square feet of floor space, and will 
occupy for storage and distribution service. 

New York, N. Y.—Michael and Anthony An- 
tonello, dealers in waste paper, etc., have filed 
plans for a new one-story shop at 457 West 
Eighteenth street, for storage and distribution. 
Cost reported about $10,000, with equipment. 
yore J. Carroll, 225 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

.. is architect. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The National Gypsum Com- 

any, 190 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, is maintain- 
ing operations at its board mills in different parts 
of the country on a capacity schedule, with ex- 
ception of gypsum board mill at Portsmouth, N. 
H. Company, also, is operating on a similar maxi- 
mum schedule at its insulation board mills, and 
with heavy backlog of orders, deliveries are con- 
siderably behind. All plants are giving employ- 
ment to regular working forces, which are now on 
a high level. A considerable part of plant output 
is being used by the Government for army and 


“navy work. 


New Companies 


Roxbury, Mass.—The Technical Papers Cor- 
poration, 53 Warren street, has been incorporated 
with capital of 1000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to deal in special paper products of various kinds. 
William A. Hermonson is president and treasurer. 

Elkton, Mich, — The Elkton Export Boxing 
Company has been organized with capital of $10,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in heavy corrugated 
boxes and containers, and other paper board box 
materials. William T. Irick, 1 Glastonbury 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., is principal incorporator 
and representative. 

Boston, Mass.—The Fish Pier Box Company, 
243% Northern avenue, has been chartered with 
capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in 

aper board and other boxes and containers. 

omas A. Martin is president; and Edmund L. 
Dunn, treasurer. 





J. H. Fritz Commissioned by Army 


James H. Fritz, chief chemist, Pulp and Paper 
Division, National Oil Products, Inc., Harrison, N. 
J., has been commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the United States 
Army. Lieut. Fritz is a member of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry and has 
presented a number of papers before this organiza- 
tion on the control of pitch. 
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BALL AND ROLLER 


BEARINGS 
On the 


DRY SECTION /or Reliability 


Practically every paper mill has machinery that’s Si[S{F’-equipped for high speeds, 
low input power consumption, freedom from care . .. PRODUCTION. And that’s 
specially true of the dryer section where SALS Spherical Roller Bearings com- 
pensate for misalignment . . . where three steel knife edges, serving as rockers and 
supporting the housing on the tending side, permit the housing to move axially, 
allowing free expansion and contraction in the dryer cylinder . . . where the absence 
of Wear relieves felt strain. Come right down to it, SADSF -equipped machines these 
days are responsible for the Paper Industry going to town on the big rush orders. 


$156 


SASSI" INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Part I: 


Instrumentation Studies XL* 


Measurement of the Tensile Strength of Paper 






General Considerations of the Factors 


Affecting this Measurement 


By the Staff of the Institute of Paper Chemistry 


Effect of Specimen Width 


From a theoretical point of view, a discussion of 
the effect of specimen width on tensile strength is 
conveniently divided into two parts: (a) The effect 
of frequency of occurrence of weak spots in the speci- 
men and (b) the effect of the edges of the specimen. 

In considering the effect of the weak spots, let it 
be assumed that specimens have ideally cut edges— 
1.e., there is no weakening or deformation of the sheet 
structure in the neighborhood of the cut. The ten- 
sile strengh observed for such specimens should in- 
crease with increasing width of specimen. It is con- 
venient to describe the change in terms of the relative 
tensile strength—i.e., the tensile strength per unit 
width of specimen. If the specimens were ideally 
homogeneous, the relative tensile strength would be 
constant and independent of the width of the speci- 
men—i.e., the tensile strength would be directly pro- 
portional to the width, and a plot of tensile strength 
against specimen width would be a straight line pass- 
ing through the origin. 

However, since paper is not so ideally homogene- 
ous, the relative tensile strength should change with 
width of specimen. For specimen widths large as 
compared with the dimensions of weak spots in the 
paper—i.e., compared to the distances of interest in 
studying formation—the relative tensile strength 
should be independent of speqimen width. As speci- 
men widths decrease from these large values, the 
relative tensile strengths should gradually decrease 
because of the influence of the weak spots in the 
sheet. For specimen widths comparable to the dis- 
tances involved in an examination of formation, the 
relative tensile strength will become small. Fig. 9 
schematically shows the expected variation of relative 
tensile strength with specimen width for this situa- 
tion. This relationship between the relative tensile 
strength and width requires that tensile strength and 
width be related in the manner shown schematically. 
in Fig. 10. Thus for ideally cut specimens, the con- 
stant value of the relative tensile strength is a true 
measure of the average property of the sheet. 


* This report is one of a series issued as a part of the Instrumenta- 
tion Program of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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Fig. 9—Idealized Dolstiontie iy rend Tensile Strength to Speci- 
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Fig. 11—Idealized Relationship of Tensile Strength of Specimen 


Width. Fig. 12—Idealized Relationship of Relative Tensile Strength 
to Specimen Width. 
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In considering the effect of the edges, let it be as- 
sumed that the cutting process weakens or deforms 
the edge of the specimen for a distance a from the 
apparent edge and that the remainder of the sheet 
between these two damaged zones is ideally homo- 
geneous and free of weak spots. Let 7, be the ten- 
sile strength of these two zones, one on either side of 
the specimen, and let 7), be the tensile strength of the 
remaining undamaged portion of the specimen. As- 
sume Equation 23 to represent the observed tensile 


iggirenath of the actual specimen: 
‘Re 


T =Ta +Tod (23) 


Phe tensile strength of the undamaged portion of the 
Sheet 7; is proportional to the width of that undam- 
aged portion. If ¢ is the tensile strength per unit 
width and b the width ofthe undamaged portion, 7, 
is given by Equation 24: 
To = tb. (24) 

The nominal specimen width B is given by Equation 
25: 

B= b +2a. (25) 
Replacing b in Equation 24 by its value from Equa- 
tion 25 and then substituting the resulting value of 
Ty in Equation 23, Equation 26 is obtained: 


T = Ts + #(B— 2a). (26) 
Equation 26 may be rewritten as Equation 27: 
T = (Ta—2ta) +¢B. (27) 


TABLE VI.—DEPENDENCE OF TENSILE STRENGTH ON 
SPECIMEN LENGTH 
(Tensile strength in pounds) 


Caliper Weight Length in Inches 
0.001 5x40— 
Sample in. 500 Ib. 2 4 6 7.09 $8 
Machine Direction 
Kraft folder....... 10.9 136 48.5 46.3 45.8 45.8 46.2 
Saeco bond.. 3.8 53 20.8 20.4 20.1 19.9 20.0 
Sulphite bond no. 1 3.7 53 19.0 18.7 18.4 18.3 18.2 
Sulphite bond no. 2 3.6 55 13.9 13.6 13.4 13.4 13.3 
SC book no. 1.... 2.9 54 9.66 9.43 9.57 9.37 9.52 
S.C. book no. 2.... 2.3 41.5 5.48 5.37 5.30 5.32 5.19 
Cross Direction 

Kraft folder....... 10.9 36 26.2 25.5 25.2 24.5 24.3 
Rag-content bond.. 3.8 53 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.4 10.4 
Suiphite bond no. 1 3.7 53 9.43 9.35 8.94 8.99 8.85 
Sulphite bond no. 2 3.6 55 6.31 6.17 6.07 6.12 6.10 
S.C book no. 1.... 2.9 54 4.87 4.86 4.71 4.58 4.60 
S.C. book no. 2.... 2.3 41.5 2.97 2.80 2.75 2.76 2.74 
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Oy America is the United Nations’ production line! 


Down that production line now comes an endless number 
of materials—supplies for our Navy, our Army, our Air 


Force and our Allies, Chlorine is belping produce them! 
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Remembering that 7, is the tensile strength of the 
weakened zones at the edges of the specimen and 
noting that the product 2 éa is the tensile strength 
those zones would have if they were not weakened 
by cutting, it is seen that the quantity in parentheses 
in Equation 27 is a constant independent of the nom- 
inal specimen width and that it has a negative value. 

Thus, if the tensile strength T is plotted against 
the nominal width B the straight line of Fig. 11 re- 
sulis; ¢ is the slope of the line, and the ordinate at 
zero width is the value of the quantity enclosed in 
parentheses in Equation 27. The relationship between 
relative tensile strength and specimen width demanded 
by Equation 27 is shown schematically in Fig. 12. 
This curve is somewhat similar to that in Fig. 9, but it 
does not approach a constant value in the same way. 
In Fig. 12, the curve slowly approaches the value of 
the relative tensile strength characteristic of the un- 
damaged portion of the specimen but attains that 
value only at great widths. 

Actually, specimens of paper fulfill neither of these 
two idealized conditions—i.e., paper is neither ideally 
homogeneous nor is it ever cut with an ideally sharp 
edge. The tensile strength in the edge zones is not 
uniform as in the idealized picture but varies con- 
tinuously. Hence, the actual relationship between 
relative tensile strength and width will be a com- 
posite of the curves shown in Figs. 9 and 12. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the effect of 
the edges and the effect of formation as regards their 
effect on relative tensile strength. The edge effect 
itself is influenced by formation. Even though the 
same knife is used to cut specimens of papers of 
different formation, the number of weak spots along 
the edge of the specimen, as well as their degree of 


weakness, depends upon the formation of the orig- 


inal sheet. The fiber bonding also influences the 
magnitude of the edge effect. For example, it would 
appear likely that a sheet made of well-beaten pulp 
could cut more uniformly, even with a dull knife, 
than a sheet made of lightly beaten pulp in which 
the fiber bonding was much less. In the sheet of 
lightly beaten pulp, a dull knife might disturb the 
fiber arrangement for a greater distance from the 
cut edge than in the case of the well-bonded sheet. 

The available experimental data bearing on the 
effect of specimen width upon tensile strength are 
meager. Houston (6) used four specimen widths 
(%4, %, %, and 1 inch) and his data seem to indi- 
cate no change in relative tensile strength with change 
in specimen width. Harrison (7) used two specimen 
widths, 15 mm. and one inch. He found that the rela- 
tive tensile strength decreased with increasing speci- 
men width for the machine direction of the papers 
and that the relative tensile strength was either con- 
stant or increased with increasing width for the cross 
direction of the paper. The Paper Testing Commit- 
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. 18—Observed Relationship of Tensile Strength to Specimen 
idth. Fig. 14—Observed tionship of Relati nsile Strength 
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Observed Relationship of Relative Tensile 
Strength to Specimen Width 


tee of the Technical Section of the Paper Makers’ 
Association (3) reports results on tests of %-inch 
strips, on one-inch strips folded once, and on two- 
inch strips folded twice. It was found that, within 
the experimental error, the relative tensile strength 
was independent of the strip width. 

The dependence of tensile strength on specimen © 
width was studied for one paper, a rag-content bond | 
(caliper, 0.0025 inch ; basis weight, 34.5 pounds (25x © 
40—500)), using specimen widths covering a. wider ~ 
range than any heretofore reported. The specimens 
were cut in the cross direction with widths varyin 
from 7, to 3 inches. A constant rate of loading o 
3.0 pounds per second was used. The values plotted 
in Fig. 13 are the averages of 10 observations. The 
relationship between relative tensile strength and 
specimen width is shown in Fig. 14. It should be 
noted that the curve of Fig. 21 is generally similar 
to the theoretical curve of Fig. 16. Narrower speci- 
mens were not tested, because of the difficulty of 
cutting a specimen without obvious warping and 
deforming of the strip. It appears from Fig. 14 that, 


.. for widths greater than 15 mm. (0.59 inch), the rela- 


tive tensile strength is independent of the width 
within the experimental error of the determination. 
Below 15-mm. width, the relative tensile strengths 
begin to fall off. The relationship between relative 
tensile strength and specimen width was also studied 
for a kraft wrapping paper (caliper, 0.0057 inch; 
basis weight, 67 pounds (25x40—500)). The data 
are shown in Fig. 15. This curve is similar to the 
curve of Fig. 14 and again shows that the relative 
tensile strength falls off for narrow specimen widths. 

The width at which the relative tensile strength 
ceases to be constant and independent of width should 
vary from paper to paper. For a paper of poor for- 
mation, this width should be greater than for a paper 
of good formation. As was mentioned previously, 
the constant value of relative tensile strength is an 
intrinsic average property of the paper. It would 
seem that any specimen width selected as a standard 
width should be large enough to insure obtaining 
tensile strengths truly characteristic of any paper to 
be tested. 


Fournier (8) investigated the effect of specimen 
width on tensile strength for specimens wider than 
the clamping jaws. He found that, as the specimen 
width increased, the tensile strength at first increased 

roportionally to the specimen width, then increased 
ess rapidly, and finally approached a limiting value. 
Further increase in specimen width caused no further 
change in the tensile stren Fournier’s observa- 
tions of the change in tensile strength with specimen 
width appear reasonable when one considers the dis- 
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It takes row on row of powder containers to put 
the men behind the guns in a position to “Smash 
the Axis”. 


Too little, too late, can be fatal; the demand now 
is for more than enough ahead of time. 


The manufacturer of powder containers knows 
how vital it is to keep his Spiral Tube Winding 
Machines going steadily. He knows that he must 
have available at all times a good supply of board 
in rolls slit to the proper width for feeding his 
machines. That is where CAMACHINE 10, Model 
14 comes into service, rolling up the board as fast 
as it is needed. The machine runs at 1000 F.P.M. 
on board; winds rolls into diameters up to 50’; 
equipped with 9-15/16” diameter drums to avoid 
cracking the board; either score cut or shear cut 
slitter units can be furnished. 


Any manufacturer having a government contract 
for powder containers can get 
from us, further interesting 
facts and figures concerning 

Camachine 10-14D as il- production obtainable with this 
lustrated will wind rolls ' equipment. 

up to 60” diameter and 

will cut strip as narrow Write for details today. 
as ¥2” width The ma- 

chine is equipped with : 

score cut slitter units but MID-WEST OFFICE 

can be furnished with , Harris Trust Building 
shear cut units if pre- , 111 West Monroe Street 
ferred. Speed up to 1500 Chicago 

f.p.m. on paper or 1000 

f.p.m. on board. 
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tribution of stress in the specimen. When the speci- 
men is no wider than the clamping jaw, the stress 
lines in the specimen are parallel to its length and are 
fairly uniformly distributed laterally. When a speci- 
men becomes wider than the clamping jaws, the stress 
lines spread out in the region between the clamps and 
are no longer parallel in the specimen; the stress 
tends to concentrate in a region around the jaws. 
Thus, as the specimen gets wider, the stress in the 
region between the jaws decreases because of the 
spreading of the lines of stress. However, at the 
jaws the stress distribution changes very little as the 
specimen width is increased, so that the stress re- 
mains approximately constant as specimen width is 
increased. The tensile strength therefore does not in- 
crease indefinitely as the specimen width is increased 
but approaches a limiting value determined by the 
shape, area, and other characteristics of the clamping 
jaw. 


During the present investigation, several prelim- 
inary experiments were carried out on this variation 
of tensile strength with specimen width for speci- 
mens wider than the clamps. It was noted that, as 
soon as the specimens became wider than the clamp, 
the break tended to occur more and more fre- 
quently at the jaw, and as the specimen width be- 
came one and a half to two times the width of the 
Clamp all the breaks occurred at the jaw. This meant 
that the tensile strength observed for these wide speci- 
mens depended on the geometrical arrangement of 
the clamp, on the sharpness of the edges of the jaws, 
and on the distribution of pressure between the jaws 
and, therefore, did not depend solely upon the char- 
acteristics of the paper being tested. This feature 
appeared so undesirable that no further tests were 
carried out. 
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Employ Laboratory Control 


Every production operation in the plant of Paper 
Manufacturers Company, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
checked by a system of laboratory control which as- 
sures top quality. 

Raw materials are checked and tested before they 
go to manufacture. During all hours of production, 
a continuous log of tests is maintained for finished 
products. 

At the same time the laboratory is constantly con- 
ducting research into new methods of manufacture 
seeking to improve efficiency and reduce costs. The 
company reports that in recent years this research 
has caused many improvements in production meth- 
ods and results. 





OPA Issues Ruling on Wood Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 4, 1942.—Paper 
manufacturers who, because of increased transpor- 
tation costs, cannot buy wood pulp from a foreign 
area at ceiling prices, may under certain conditions 
obtain permission from OPA te pay more than ceil- 
ing price for this raw material if they are able to 
absorb the increased cost. 

This, in effect, was the OPA decision announced 
in authorizing the Scott Paper Company of Chester, 
Pa., to pay a Canadian producer of ground wood 
pulp in excess of the ceiling price established by Max 
Price Regulation No. 114-Woodpulp. 

The ceiling for the grade of wood pulp required 
by the Scott Paper Company is $46 a ton delivered. 
Since April 13, 1931, the Company has been buying 
under contract with the Minas-Basin Pulp and Power 
Company, Ltd., of Hantsport, Nova Scotia, at a 
price of $28.50 plus transportation. With the shift 
of transportation from water to freight and with an 
increase in Canadian freight rates, this wood pulp 
now costs the Scott company from $49.67 to $53.90 
a ton delivered. 

These foreign transportation cost increases quali- 
fied the company to file for an exception in its case 
under the provisions of the woodpulp regulation. 
However, the deciding factor resulting in approval 
of its request was the ability of the company to ab- 
sorb the cost increase without raising its prices for its 
finished products. The order also contained a provi- 
sion which prevents the company from using the in- 
creased costs it is allowed to absorb as grounds for 
seeking relief for future ceilings which may be placed 
over its finished paper products. 

The authorization was contained in Order 2 un- 


der Maximum Price Regulation 114, effective Oc- 
tober 31. 





James A. Judge Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoke, Mass., November 2, 1942.—James A. 
Judge, 52, of 1518 Dwight street, president of the 
Highland Manufacturing Company, and of Judge 
and Fay Paper Company, died October 26 in the 
Providence Hospital after several months’ illness. 
He had been with the Highland Manufacturing Com- 
pany since 1915 and had served as its president since 
1928. 

He was born in South Hadley Falls July 7, 1890, 
the son of the late Patrick J. and Mary A. (Holmes) 
Judge. He was graduated from Holyoke High 
School, Williston Academy and, in 1914, received a 
degree in electrical engineering at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. For one year he taught in 
the electrical engineering department at MIT. 

He was a past exalted ruler of Holyoke lodge 
of Elks. 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Judge; two 
sisters, Mrs. Annie Fitzgerald of Willimansett, and 
Mrs. Wilfred Fitzgerald of South Hadley. The fu- 
neral was heid here October 28. 





Cliff Marvin Joins Bulkley, Dunton 


Cliff Marvin has joined Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
as merchandise manager. Mr. Marvin was formerly 
with the Seaman Paper Company and since 1937 had 
been sales manager of Bermingham & Prosser. 
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CONTROL OF PAPER ANNOUNCED 
(Continued from page 7) 


sary to release power, transportation, labor and crit- 
ical materials to more essential war production. 

“Joint action by the two governments, designed to 
accomplish orderly curtailment of such an interna- 
tionally-important product as paper on the broadest 
principles of equality of treatment, is welcomed by 
Canada as further evidence of the mutual determin- 
ation of our democratic countries to accomplish max- 
imum results toward our total war effort.” 

The Prices Board announcement said that “wher- 
ever measures of curtailment are likely to involve al- 
locations of materials and supplies to other indus- 
tries on a sharply reduced basis, it will be the policy 
of the Board to discuss the effects of such curtail- 
ment with the industry affected in order to give the 
industry opportunity to make orderly adjustment of 
its affairs to meet the curtailment of supplies. 

“In this connection, and before any action is de- 
cided upon, representatives of users and consumers 
of newsprint and magazine paper in Canada will be 
called into conference to discuss with the Board the 
best and most orderly methods of putting into ef- 
fect such reductions of supplies as may be necessary 
in the national interest.” 

The Canadian order was issued by R. L. Weldon, 
newsprint administrator, and A. P. Jewett, adminis- 
trator of book and writing paper. 

They said that in calculating production, whether 
for the April-September period or for future months, 
a manufacturer is not to include paper, made to or- 


a 
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der for another manufacturer, since that will be re- 
garded as part of the production of the manufac- 
turer ordering it. 

The order also provides that no manufacturer shall 
—without the authority of the administrator—fail to 
make delivery of newsprint or magazine paper to the 
extent he can do so within the scope of the limita- 
tions placed by this order, to any customer with 
whom he was doing business in 1942. 

It is also provided that the administrator may, by 
written permit, grant “such exemption of relief in 
whole or in part from any provision of this order as 
he may deem proper in any particular case or cases, 
having due regard to the public interest.” 

This order follows earlier steps taken to control the 
newsprint industry in the interests of power and la- 
bor conservation. 

Last month the newsprint administrator was em- 
powered to allocate newsprint production business so 
he could concentrate the production where power was 
available and curtail or stop it at points were power 
could not be spared from essential war industries. 

Canada’s $400,000,000 newsprint industry sup- 
plies nearly three-quarters of the United Nations’ re- 
quirements. Mills have been operating at about 65 
per cent. of capacity in recent months and meeting 
all demands. 


Albert Bachmann Convalescing 


Albert E, Bachmann, superintendent of the Missis- 
quoi Corporation, Sheldon Springs, Vt., is convalesc- 
ing in the St. Albans Hospital, St. Albans, Vt., from 
an acute attack of appendicitis. 


ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 

Cc made in sizes from 2” to 10° Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 

ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 
caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


standard sizes. 


Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 


S patented feature of reenforce- 


ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
CORINTH, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending Octcber 31, 1942 
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Container Corp. erica 
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Masonite Corp. Issues Annual oa 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., November 2, 1942.—Operations 
of the Masonite Corporation’s mills at Laurel, Miss., 
continue at an all-time peak on a four shift, 24-hour 
schedule, according to the annual report of Ben 
Alexander, president, presented at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders October 23 at Wausau, Wis. The 
meeting was held at the offices of Aytch P. Woodson, 
secretary, in the First American State Bank Build- 
ing. 

All officers and directors were reelected as fol- 
lows: Ben Alexander, president; Robert G. Wallace, 
and E. L. Saberson, both of Chicago, D. C. Everest, 
Wausau, Wis., and John H. Thickens, Laurel, Miss., 
vice-presidents ; A. P. Woodson, secretary ; John M. 
Coates, Chicago, assistant secretary; M. P. McCul- 


lough, Wausau, treasurer; Ben O. Anderson, Chi- 
cago, assistant treasurer, and Robert M. Boehm, 
Laurel, Miss., director of research. Other directors 
are: Charles H. Worchester, Chicago; C. C. Yawkey, 
Wausau; John Alexander, Jr., Aurora, IIl.; Charles 
J. Winton, Minneapolis, Minn. Members of the 
executive committee are Ben Alexander, Wallace, 
Saberson, Everest, Yawkey and McCullough. 

For the year ending August 31, net sales totalled 
$17,044,152, an increase of $4, 111, 176 over the pre- 
vious year. Profits totalled $6,174, 806, of which 
74.92% or $4,626,372 was allocated for taxes, leav- 
ing a net of $1,548,434. Taxes of the preceding year 
were $277,349.51, or 19.51% of the profit. The com- 
pany paid out $832,387.50 in dividends during the 
year. 

Additions and improvements to the amount of ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 have been made during the 
last five years, President Alexander’s report stated. 
Timberland reserves of 95,000 acres have been added, 
bringing the total to 138,850 acres to perpetuate the 
company’s wood supply. 


Quebec Pulp & Paper Co. Bankrupt 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrREAL, Que., November 2, 1942.—Following 
action by the Quebec Department of Lands and For- 
ests, the Quebec Pulp and Paper Corporation, of 
Chicoutimi, Que., has been declared bankrupt and a 
meeting of creditors called. There was no opposition 
before the Bankruptcy Court by preferred sharehold- 
ers and Price Brothers, Limited, one of the largest 
stockholders, but the Protective Committee of pref- 
ferred shareholders has issued a letter requesting sup- 
port of all preferred shareholders, in order to pro- 
cure the appointment as trustee and as inspectors of 
persons acceptable to them by attendance in person 
or by proxy at the meeting of creditors, for the pur- 
pose of such appointments. 

The Quebec Streams Commission, the letter adds, 
is practically the only creditor of the company, its 
claim amounting to upwards of $1,900,000. The other 
parties chiefly interested are the preferred sharehold- 
ers, who represent an amount of $7,000,000, that is 
to say that the preferred shareholders are the parties 
chiefly interested, the claim of the commission not 
being in any danger. 

The bankruptcy proceedings have been instituted 
as a result of the Provincial Government’s decision 
to press for a reopening of the mills, which have 
long been idle. 


Bowaters to Convert Bonds 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrEAL, Que., November 2, 1942.—Bowaters 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills have an- 
nounced conversion of the company’s “B” mortgage 
debentures from 5% to 314% interest rate. The de- 
bentures cover a loan of two million pounds sterling 
guaranteed by the Newfoundland Government in 
1923 in connection with the agreement -to establish a 
newsprint industry at Cornerbrook. 

The conversion scheme was made possible through 
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the co-operation of the company, the Bank of Eng- 
jand and the British Treasury. Bowaters Paper 
Mills, Ltd., British parent company of the New- 
foundland organization, has purchased from the 
Bank of England the whole issue of the 5% cumu- 
lative preference shares of the Newfoundland com- 


ny. 
as 4 turn the bank has agreed to use the major por- 
tion of this purchase price in underwriting the new 
3%4% debenture stock which is guaranteed by the 
Newfoundland government. Bowaters Newfoundland 
also is underwriting part of the new issue, which is 
to be fully retired by sinking fund payments in 1970. 


The debentures were originally issued under the 
auspices of the Armstrong-Whitworth Company of 
England, Afterwards ownership passed to the In- 
ternational Paper Company and then, in 1938, to 
Bowaters. Normally the issue would have matured 
in 1970. The amount outstanding is 1,750,700 
pounds sterling, which have been called at 105. 


Ruberoid Profits Off 


The Ruberoid Company for the nine months to 
September 30, reports a consolidated net profit of 
$445,431, equal to $1.12 a share, compared with $1,- 
074,371, or $2.70 a share, last year. Herbert Abra- 
ham, president, said that the next sales of $22,266,- 
937 for 1942 period were largest in company’s fifty- 
six-year history and showed a rise of 19.5 per cent 
over $18,633,110 volume for nine months period of 
1941. Earnings before provision for Federal income 
and excess-profits taxes amounted to $2,270,931, 
compared with $1,828,268. September quarter ; Con- 
solidated net profit, $177,285, or 45 cents a share, 
against $489,494, or $123 a share, for third quarter a 
year ago; net sales, $8,521,848, against $7,566,267, 
a gain of 12.6 per cent. 


West Virginia to Redeem Bonds 


The Irving Trust Company, as trustee, is notify- 
ing holders of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
first mortage bonds, 3% series due 1954, that $230,- 
000 principal amount have been drawn by lot for re- 
demption, by operation of the sinking fund, on De- 
cember 1, 1942, at 101% and accrued interest. Drawn 
bonds should be presented at the corporate trust de- 
org of Irving Trust Co. on or after December 


Sutherland Profits Lower 


The Sutherland Paper Company for the nine 
months to September 30, reports a net profit, after 
$1,080,121 provision for Federal income and excess- 
profits tax and $100,000 reserve for contingencies, 
was $462,908, equal to $1.61 each on 287,000 shares 
of common stock. Net profit last year was $588,206, 
or $2.05 a share, after tax provision of $481,260. 


Southern Advance Nets $1.84 


The Southern Advance Bag and Paper Company 
reports for the nine months to September 30, a net 
income, after $1,417,000 Federal taxes on income, 
$446,592, equal after preferred dividend requirements 
to $1.84 each on 166,650 common shares, against 
$448,497, or $1.85 a common share, last year. 
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PAPER has an important job to do in maintaining morale 
in times of war. The printed word, the written letter, the 
packaged gifts for fighting men, the snap shots from home, 
the patriotic posters—these but begin to typify the paper 
and pulp industry’s contribution toward the maintenance 
of morale. In the manufacture of paper and paper products, 


HOOKER 


Chemicals 


have long aided producers by supplying chemicals note- 
worthy for uniformly strict adherence to quality specifica- 
tions, These standards are being maintained with unabated 
rigidity even during these days when unprecedented output 
is required. 

If you face any chemical problems within HOOKER fields, 
our specialists are at your service for advice. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encranp Section. Technical Association of the Pul; 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detawarz Vatiry Szcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Seges, Sater —Siest Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 

Philadelphia, 

Laxs Statzs Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
— Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple 

is. 

Karamazoo Vatizy Szcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp sm 


Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, America 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and Paper 
mith Hotel. 


EXPANDING WAR ACTIVITY 


The general effect of a war economy is to force a 
decline in civilian activity progressively as the war 
effort expands. This condition is now being only 
slightly experienced in this country, although the 
hardships of war on the normal lives of the citizenry 


in other countries has been so widely publicized that 
it should be known to all. In commenting on current 
conditions, the October 26 issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, published by The Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York, states in part: “The latest reports on war 
production tend to confirm earlier indications that the 
volume of output has continued to expand rapidly 
but that the rate of increase has diminished in the 
last few months. Production of munitions in August 
was 8% larger than in July, according to the War 
Production Board and the trend last month is de- 
scribed as ‘spotty,’ with further gains in some lines 
and less satisfactory results in others.” 
Commenting on the output of war goods last sum- 
mer, The Survey states: ‘‘Production in August was, 
moreover 14% below forecasts at the beginning of 
the month. These forecasts’ are admittedly set very 
high, and both schedules and forecasts are subject to 
revision in the light of new information on practical 
possibilities. .. . Emphasis is placed also on the nec- 
essity of better balance in the program, a necessity 
that recent organizational changes in the War Pro- 
duction Board are designed to meet. Available infor- 
mation is taken to indicate that our total output of 
munitions this year will be at least equal to that of 
Axis-dominated Europe, without taking account of 
new plant facilities and military construction. The 
magnitude of the program has been increased steadily, 
and it is now believed that war production in 1942 


may exceed the $45 billion figure projected early this 
year.” 

In its comment on the forecast of additional re- 
strictions, The Survey points out that, “Further 
warnings of ‘depression levels’ of consumption have 
been issued by Government officials. A conference 
of leaders in the retailing field held recently under 
the auspices of the Office of Price Administration 
was told that ‘in terms of civilian goods to sell, we 
estimate that by the end of 1943 retailing will be at 
the depression levels of 1932.’... A sharp decline in 
construction activity next year is forecast by the War 
Production Board. The volume of all building and 
engineering construction scheduled for the war pro- 
gram, exclusive of shipbuilding, is expected to drop 
by more than a third. Unless restrictions are relaxed, 
no substantial increase in private construction to off- 
set this curtailment will be possible. In recent months, 
construction has been proceeding at record levels, 
mainly because of war activity. War construction 
alone is expected to reach a total of more than $11 
billion this year, exceeding the previous record for 
all types of construction, established in 1927.” 

On the subject of price control, The Survey points 
out that, “Numerous price regulations are still being 
issued, most of which are designed to correct inequali- 
ties and relieve hardships caused by application of the 
general ceilings. In some cases, unduly high ceilings 
for important dealers are found to have caused un- 
welcome price advances in raw materials. In others, 
unduly low ceilings have resulted in the virtual dis- 
appearance of some commodities from the shelves of 
many distributors. In still other instances, higher 
ceilings have been found necessary to encourage the 
production of essential commodities. Adjustments of 
this kind, together with the more important factor of 
still rising farm prices, have caused a slow but steady 
advance in the wholesale commodity price level in 
recent weeks. The index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics now stands at 99.8% of the 1926 average, 
showing a rise of 1.0% since last May, when the 
general maximum price regulation became effective, 
and an advance of 2.5% since last March, the base 
period for most commodities under the general regu- 
lation.” 

In reference to the problem of manpower, the ar- 
ticles says in part: “In describing the urgency of the 
situation, Mr. McNutt cited estimates indicating that 
62,500,000 people will be employed in industry and 
the armed forces by the end of next year. If it 
proves necessary to expand the armed services be- 
yond nine million, he said, we may need a labor force 
of 65 million by that time. Even if only the lower 
requirements are met, about five million people will 
have to enter or remain in the labor force who would 
not normally do so. . . . The farm labor situation is 
described by the Secretary of Agriculture as serious. 
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On the basis of an army of eight million men, it is 
estimated that agriculture will lose a million persons 
from its working force during the year ending July 1, 
1943. By next year, according to Mr. Wickard, this 
loss will begin to have a serious effect on agricultural 
production. “The only hope for agriculture,’ he said, 
4s to try to replace the experienced workers with 
women, older people, children and other inexperienced 
and less competent workers. And even then agricul- 
ture must expect to come out second best in many 
cases because industry will compete for this type of 
labor.’ ” 


J. O. Bulkley Elected Treasurer 


A. H. Chamberlain, executive secretary of The 
National Paper Trade Association of the United 
States, Inc., has sent out the following notice which 
is self explanatory : 


“The death of C. W. Vernon, announced by our 
bulletin of some weeks ago, left vacant the office of 
treasurer of this association. In view of the can- 
cellation of our fall convention, it was necessary that 
a nomination to fill this office should be made by 
the executive committee and voted upon by the board 
of directors. 


“We are now gratified to announce that after ob- 
taining his acceptance, J. O. Bulkley, head of the 
important house of Bulkley, Dunton & Co., New 
York, was nominated and has been unanimously 
elected treasurer of this association by all members 
of the board of directors voting. Mr. Bulkley’s 
qualifications are outstanding and he will add much 
to the prestige of our official family.” 


Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1942 Corresponding Weeks—1941 
September 19 85. September 20 103.8 
September . September 27 
October c October 4 
October 10 . 

October 17 
October 24 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. ee. May June 
85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98. 99.3 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.3 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Hy 105.2 106.2 100.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Year to Date.. 69.2 78.9 85.1 70.4 80.9 86.1 95.9 92.0 
Year Average.. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 eee 


_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 

tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 

sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 

are produced and eenerase tonnage figures are not readily available. 
oes not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 
: . > vo . 3 A 
9 3 
= 


81 88 89 98 90 
102 101 101 75 ee of we 
Week ending Sept. 19, 1942—81 Week ending Oct. 10, 1942—80 
Week ending Sept. 26, 1942—78 Week ending Oct. 17, 1942—79 
Week ending Oct. 3, 1942—80 Week ending Oct. 24, 1942—81 


t Per cents of ration based on “‘Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 
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LAPORTERS 
oe NERCAN POLP 


TO 
BRITAIN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


IYDIDON 
& COMPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 


51 EAST 42ND STREET 
New YoRK CITY 





into the cauldron of war... 


Pound by pound, ton by ton, carload by car- 
load, America’s scrap is coming in. 


it can’t come in toe fast. 
For scrap is the stuff of which the mate- 


rials of war are mate. The cheapest stuff 
and, for many uses, the best. 

Soda ash is used to remove sulphur and 
other impurities from molten iron. It makes 
possible the production of sound, durable 
iron products even though increased percent- 
ages of scrap are used. It also permits the 
use of lower grate scrap. 


Michigan Alkali Soda Ash, along with many 
other Michigan Alkali Products, is going to 
war in many ways, for many industries. wD 


Let's all get in the serap, and win! 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * CINCINNATI ° ST. LOUIS ° CHARLOTTE - DETROIT 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA * CHLORINE * BICARBONATE OF SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUM CHLORIDE + DRY Ic 
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Synthetic Resin Emulsions for Paper 


Saturation and Sizing” 


By Ralph T. Nazzaro' 


Abstract 


Rubber latex saturated paper and flexible fiber and 
paperboards have found increasing usage as artificial 
leather products and for shoe materials such as: in- 
nersoling, midsoling, etc. Recent restrictions on the 
use of rubber latex and reclaimed rubber dispensions 
have caused changes in this field of paper sizing and 
saturation. 

Rubber latex with its tough, elastic, flexible film 
was the ideal binding medium for paper fibers. After 
minor changes, raolake dispersions of rubber were 
substituted at the start of the present confict. 

Resins serve a two-fold purpose: 1. They extend 
the amount of rubber or latex permissible for certain 
work. 2. They improve the aging characteristics and 
strength of treated papers. 

Because of further restrictions on the use of re- 
claim rubber, all-resin impregnated paper has been 
developed of necessity. In most cases, the alkyds 
have been lacking in strength to be used as paper im- 
pregnants. Soling materials have been produced from 
one or more of the vinyl polymers and copolymers or 
from acrylic ester polymers. The vinyl polymer, prop- 
erly plasticized and stabilized, has yielded paper prod- 
ucts of unusual toughness which approach an all- 
rubber sheet. The use of synthetic rubbers of the 
butadiene-acrylonitrile type impart unusual charac- 
teristics to paper when used as saturating medium. 
The resulting product not only approaches rubber 
latex impregnated paper, but in some ps pose is Su- 
perior depending upon use. The couse of resins and 
synthetic rubbers results in an improvement over the 
all-resin sheet. Present research involves the use of 
new types of resins prepared by controlled polymeriza- 
tion of oils to yield tough, rubber-like solids. The 
utilization of modified vinyl and acrylic polymers re- 
duces cost and increases availability of these particu- 
lar resins. 

Successful low-cost sheets are being produced com- 
mercially by the use of reclaim dispersions extended 
50% or more with suitable resins. 

All resin-saturated sheets and flexible fiberboards 
completely free in rubber in any form are in com- 
mercial manufacture. 


Saturated paper or treated paper is used extensively 


me x ted at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
and Paper ‘Industry, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mavs. Sept. 29- 
1 Mem 
ous Chemicals Corp., Peabody, Mass. 
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in the manufacture of artificial leather for luggage 
pieces, beltings, notebooks, book covers, pocketbooks, 
seat covers, etc. A good portion of rubber latex 
saturated papers have found increasing prominence 
in the manufacture of shoe materials such as, 
innersoling, midsoling, sock linings, etc. Recent de- 
velopments stimulated by the urgency of the war 
effort include results in the packaging field, the re- 
placement of metal containers and parts, fabrics as 
in camouflaging, and leather as in soldiers’ canteens. 


Performance of Rubber Latex 


Up to the time of Pearl Harbor, rubber latex served 
as the principal binder for such treated papers, and 
justly so, because unlike other types of binders, rub- 
ber latex deposited a tough film, yet quite elastic and 
flexible. 

The rubber latex employed for saturation was either 
the known commercial ‘‘normal’”’ 38-40% solids or the 
concentrated 60% solids. In every instance, the latex 
solids were reduced before use to approximately 
12%4% solids and in this form the rubber acted as 
the saturating medium. The usual amount of rubber 
deposited onto the paper fibers was. between 20 to 
30%, depending upon the end use of the processed 
material and type of saturating paper utilized. For 
shoe materials, the percentage of solids deposited was 
invariably lower and more in the order of 15%. 

In the majority of operations, the rubber latex was 
uncured, that is to say, unvulcanized. According to 
experience, vulcanizable latices or a prevulcanized 
latex medium offered no definite advantage in regard 
to the normal-life aging of the finished object. Natu- 
rally, such performance depends upon the chemical 
composition of the paper used. Traces of manganese 
or copper in any form would favor the use of vul- 
canized or vulcanizable rubbers because of their 
greater resistance against deterioration in the pres- 
ence of these active depolymerizers. 

The sharp curtailment of allowable rubber uses 
which followed our entry into the present conflict, 
had profound effects upon the paper saturating in- 
dustry. Most saturators, however, had found suit- 
able synthetic resins to extend their supply of rubber 
latex; others turned to reclaim rubber dispersions; 
and still others for reasons to be explained below had 
found relief in reclaim rubber-synthetic resins com- 
binations. 
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Resin Extenders for Latex and Reclaim 


The need for seeking true resin extenders for 
latex is obvious from the above discussion; however, 
the use of synthetic resins in combinations with re- 
claim fulfills a present important need: 











1, It extends the amount of reclaim rubber permissible. 

2. It improves aging characteristics of treated papers. 

3. It improves physical properties of saturated boards by 
4 pe uniformity of films. 


t improves the working stability of reclaim disper- 
sions. 


In order to improve the cohesive strength of the 
rubber reclaim film, a number of true elastromers 
were found suitable. Experience indicates that vinyl 
polymers, acrylic ester condensation products, selected 
alkyds, and modifications of all those gave superior 
results. 

In all cases thus far examined, the compounding of 
resin additives with natural rubber latex did not im- 
prove the tearing resistance of the final paper prod- 
uct, whereas the reverse is true when reclaim was 
substituted for the natural rubber. The closest single 
approach to the strength of an all-rubber latex sheet 


was made from a suitably plasticized high polymer 
vinyl acetate. 






















TABLE I.—COMPARATIVE TEARING RESISTANCE 
Alkyd No. 18 Rphentor 


Rubber Latex 
(standard-100) 













Reclaim 
(average-58) 


° 
~ 
uw 

oO 

a 








98.0 64 
92.0 67 
91.0 69 
84.0 60 
75.0 57 
66.0 48 
65.0 42 


TABLE II.—COMPARATIVE TEARING RESISTANCE 
Vinyl Polymer 58-8E Extender 














Polymer, Rubber Latex Reclaim 

% (standard-100) (average-58) 
DD epedseee> secdeseoveesansses 100 65 
iD) ebdbeeensnsdosns00o05ehbb% 99.9 68 
DD. 5bb6h500500636056600554555 99.0 75 
ED Shddnbo0s<b65bbbb005540005 97.5 82.5 
Te Senbssnsncdoobshbsbhbsssabs 95.0 85 

EP Sbvbobadedeskbdaebanddsads 93.5 87.5 







Tables I and II represent, respectively, the average 
effect of a long-oil alkyd and a vinyl polymer upon 
rubber latex and reclaim rubber dispersions. A rubber 
latex sheet with 25% rubber deposition is taken as 
the control and the standard 100 tearing resistance 
has been arbitrarily assigned to this sheet. Data was 
comparatively evaluated by results obtained on a 
standard tear tester. Column A gives results obtained 
by additions of synthetic resin based on the dry rub- 
ber content of the latex rubber. The relative strength 
of an all-reclaim sheet is 58. Column B reveals 
the effect of resin additions to reclaim rubber on a 
dry-solids basis. 

ile it must be said that the alkyd resin tends to 
decrease the ultimate tensile strength of the rubber 
latex sheet, it does improve the reclaim saturant up- 
wards to about 35% alkyd resin based on the dry 





















LATEX _SHEST- 20% OBv PUDBED 


x 


TEAR 
x> 
xo 
° 
x 


SO}—RECLAIM RUBBER SHEET—25% DRY RUBBER 
Fic. 1 
Comparative Tearing Resistance 
A—Reclaim Rubber Slow Curin a B—75% Curing 
Reclaim Rubber + 25% Alkyd 18. oF % Curing Reclaim Rubber 
+_25% Vinyl Polymer Emulsion 58-8E. D—75% Curing Reclaim 
Rubber + 25% Acryl HPP35. E—All Vinyl Polymer 58-8E. 
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1. RECLAIM import: 
a The 
~ ably s 
oa toughr 
in all 
attemf 
simple 
variou 
chang 
acryla 
d sible | 
5 10 1s acryla 
SATURATING SOLID S,% resin 
Fic. 2 treate 
Effects of Solids Concentration on Tearing Resistance the u 
persic 
reclaim rubber. This unusual result is best under- to the 
stood by an improved uniformity and greater con- prior 
tinuity of the reclaim film. The reclaim-resin admix- durin 
tures were somewhat poorer than straight latex or protes 
latex-resin compounds in every case investigated bu: as we 
did yield commercially practical results. Fis 
Figure 1 shows a comparison in tearing resistance resin 
between various types of synthetic resins in combi- tratic 
nation with reclaim rubber. The vinyl acetate polymer supe! 
gives the more encouraging results. latex 
TABLE III.—ACCELERATED AGING RESULTS De 
umber of of di 
Days in Oven 
at 160° F. and 
iiss cukinnkinsassinsvnns en rire ratic 
Curing Rubber Latex Sheet 6d itsel: 
Cured Rubber Latex Sheet eee 4 
Reclaim Rubber Sheet...............0cccccccccecccees 9 plast 
Curing Reclaim Rubber Sheet.............seeessecees 12 or t 
Cored Reclaim Robber Sheets ....... sc cicscscccccccces 5 ; 
Curing Reclaim + Vinyl Polymer Resin Sheet........ 16 dibu 
Rubber Latex + Vinyl Polymer Resin Sheet.......... 10 : 
MORNE PORPMES OBE 5 occcdsccscscccs. ieccesbessecics 24 give 
NE AEUS “RNNUNOTS 6.6.65 65555306 60000566866600008 17 adsc 
The tests listed in Table ITI indicate that the aging plas 
qualities of the resin-reclaim paper are superior to on | 
the all-latex rubber, especially when the reclaim had note 
been previously compounded for slow vulcanization. do 1 
Also, they indicate that a truly plasticized resin will ton 
test beyond any rubber or rubber extended sheet. a 
) 
Synthetic Resin Emulsions Alone A 
Three types of synthetic resins were investigated som 
for the complete replacement of rubber in any form— the 
namely, high molecular weight alkyds with maximum tor 
of linear polymerization and nonoxidizable, acrylic tub 
and methacrylic ester polymers, and vinyl: acetate S101 
polymers. thor 
For most purposes, the alkyds have been lacking in per 
strength to be useful in themselves as singular paper res 
impregnants. Their chief utility, aside from extend- for 
ing rubber, has been to reduce the cost of more ex- pu 
pensive types of resins. “a 
The acrylates and methacrylates offer better all- so 
around properties, such as water resistance, good ge 
aging, and ease of handling. The tearing resistance ce’ 
of an acryl impregnated paper is about 30% lower m 
than the most suitable vinyl acetate sheet. An un- pr 
favorable characteristic of the acrylate is the poor i 
Ni 
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tearing resistance of low-solids sheets, requiring the 
use of higher resin concentrations to approach an all- 
vinyl sheet. Such a condition can be partially ex- 
plained by the tendency of acrylates as well as with 
acrylates to migrate towards the surface of the paper 
resulting in a poorly bound interior. Another dis- 
advantage is the high cost of acrylic resins. Never- 
theless, the acrylates and methacrylates may be highly 
recommended where water resistance is at all an 
important consideration. 

The vinyl polymer, properly plasticized and suit- 
ably stabilized, yielded paper products of unusual 
toughness which approached an all-rubber latex sheet 
in all respects but that of water resistance. Early 
attempts to overcome this difficulty ranged from 
simple heat treatments to chemical reactions by 
various tanning agents, but without any remarkable 
changes. At present the migratory properties of the 
acrylates are of advantage since it is practically pos- 
sible to impregnate a sheet with an admixture of 
acrylate and vinyl acetate and to have the acrylate 
resin appearing on the exposed surfaces of the 
treated paper. A more recent development involves 
the utilization of various thermosetting resin dis- 
persions based on the dry weight of paper in addition 
to the vinyl acetate. The two resins are mixed just 
prior to use, allowing the thermosetting resin to cure 
during the drying out of the saturated sheet. Some 
protection against water permeation is thus obtained 
as well as greater wet strength and scuff resistance. 

Figure 2 shows the comparative strength of various 
resinous materials at increasing resin solids concen- 
tration. The vinyl acetate as stated above, gives 
superior results and compares favorably with rubber 
latex. 

Depending upon the plasticizers employed, the rate 
of deterioration of an all-resin sheet is extremely low 
and certainly better than the all-latex sheet. Deterio- 
ration, if it can be called as such because the resin 
itself is apparently unaffected, results as a loss of 
plasticizer either by adsorption by the paper fibers 
or by volitization. For example, diamyl phthalate, 
dibutyl phthalate, and diethyl phthalate in vinyl sheets 
give good initial flexibility but because of their high 
adsorption rate give poor aging characteristics. Resin 
plasticizers designed for use with vinyls and based 
on long-chain phthalates are more suitable. It may be 
noted that plasticizers added to commercial emulsions 
do not confer as desirable properties as do composi- 
tions where the plasticizer or modifying resin is added 
to the monomer before polymerization or to the 
polymer before emulsification. 


Although the main topic of this paper is saturation, 
something should be said of the work carried out on 
the production of flexible paperboard from combina- 
tion pulp and resin in place of rubber latex or reclaim 
rubber. As in saturation processes, successful exten- 
sion of available reclaim can be carried out by addi- 
tions of short oil alkyds or vinyl resin emulsions de- 
pending upon the ultimate board desired. The same 
resin emulsions properly stabilized can be employed 
for all. resin boards without any tendency to clog 
pumping or other equipment. Synthetic resin emul- 
sions are readily controlled for pH and particle size 
so that greater uniformity can be expected. Alum is 
generally employed for reduction of pH, although in 
certain cases of stabilization a more active polyvalent 
metallic. salt-was found necessary for homogenemes 
precipitation. 
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Synthetic Latex and Resin Emulsions 


It has been found possible to mix synthetic rubber 
latex of the Buna N type with vinyl resins in various 
proportions yielding products which have advantage- 
ous characteristics, particularly with regard to water 
resistance. The tensile strength of the finished sheet 
as well as the flexibility are improved over the all- 
resin sheet. It should be noted, however, that the 
plasticizer employed for the synthetic resin portion 
of the compound must be compatible with the type 
synthetic rubber in order to secure satisfactory film 
conditions. 

A plasticizer for the synthetic rubber in such a 
compound as above appears essential. This need is 
more apparent when studying results of paper sheets 
made from synthetic rubber latex alone. The addition 
of a suitable plasticizer tends to retard stiffening of 
the product in freezing temperatures, imparting 
greater all-around flexibility. Depending upon the 
plasticizer employed, the water absorption seems to 
be somewhat increased. With Buna N type rubber, 
dibutyl sebacate was found to be satisfactory. 

Evidence at present favors the introduction of vul- 
canizing ingredients into the saturating bath contain- 
ing synthetic latex of the Buna N type. It was noted 
that the usual drying equipment for saturating opera- 
tions is sufficient to yield a partially vulcanized rub- 
ber product. The temperature of the hot drying cans 
was recorded at 220 to 240° F. The average drying 
time was sixteen minutes. The paper product ob- 
tained under the above conditions gave better water 
resistance, as well as better flexibility, and improved 
strength performance. However, it would be more 
beneficial for the sake of better resiliency to have 
vulcanization continue for about fifteen minutes more 
so that a tighter rubber product would be thus ob- 
tained. The exact comparisons are now under in- 
vestigation so that comparative figures can not be 
given. 

The emulsion stabilizers and protective colloids of 
the synthetic resin must be carefully chosen in order 
to prevent precipitation of the latex. 

The chief drawback to the use of the above syn- 
thetic latex was its tendency to migrate toward the 
surface of the paper during the drying operation re- 
sulting in a poorly bound material. Such a tendency 
for the rubber to rise on the outer surface might be 
explained by the fine partical size of the synthetic 
latex. The condition was adjusted in laboratory ex- 
periments by adding delayed coagulants to the latex 
phase which would act on the protective colloids dur- 
ing drying. It was thus possible to precipitate the 
rubber more uniformly throughout the mass of paper 
fibers resulting in an improved sheet. Naturally, 
the emulsifiers used in the synthetic latex will have 
a direct bearing on the success or failure of any 
delayed coagulant. From time to time, a re-examina- 
tion of the new and improved synthetic latices should 
be made in order to confirm these data. 


Conclusions 


1. Synthetic resins may be used to extend latex or 
reclaim dispersions for the saturation of paper. 

2. All-resin saturated sheets and flexible paper- 
boards, completely free of rubber in any form, are in 
commercial manufacture. 

3. Vinyl polymers are more suitable substitutes 
for rubker latex. Their water sensitiveness can be 
improved by the incorporation of an acrylate, metha- 
crylate, or thermosetting resin. 
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4. Reclaims and straight alkyd resins are poorer 
saturants generally and are superior to the vinyls only 
in the question of water resistance. 

5. Aging qualities of resin sheets if properly plas- 
ticized and compounded are superior to those made 
from latex and reclaim. Reclaim sheets on the whole 
age better than latex sheets. 

6. Reclaim can be improved by additions of long- 
oil, high-molecular alkyds and high-polymer vinyl 
acetate. 

7. None of the resins investigated improve the 
binding properties of rubber latex. 

8. Selected resins can be utilized to extend sup- 
plies of certain synthetic rubbers. 

Additional research is in the process of evaluation 
involving the expanded use of synthetic latices as 
well as resins prepared by controlled polymerization. 
It is believed that the future will see the paper indus- 
try providing even more novel products replacing 
strategic metals, fabrics, and leather. 


Must Dig Deeper for Scrap Materials 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has asked busimess and imdustrial con- 
cerns throughout the country to “dig deep and then 
even deeper” for vital scrap materials. 

“More scrap,” he said, “is expected from industrial 
plants than from the farms and homes of the coun- 
try. Nothmg is more important to war production 
than scrap. The amount of scrap we get depends in 
large measure on industrial scrap. It is essential to 
the successful solving of the winter supply problem. 

“It is the job of every president, every purchasing 
agent, every salvage manager, every plant superin- 
tendent, every shop foreman and every workman to 
dig and then even deeper for dormant as well as pro- 
duction scrap. Every plant must undergo a thorough, 
old-fashioned house cleaning. Store-rooms and 
rubbish piles will reveal tons of old, worn-out equip- 
ment and stocks, broken-down machinery and 
discarded tools. All such scrap materials are wanted 
badly. Although plant executives may feel that every 
effort has been made to move scrap from their plant, 
they should search again and again to make certain 
that nothing is overlooked. Even if it is only a small 
item, that item may help save a soldier’s life. 

“Any equipment that can be used or that can be 
repaired and put to use for the war effort is not 
scrap. But what cannot be used belongs on the na- 
tion’s scrap pile. 

“During the second half of 1942 we must get at 
least 12 million tons of scrap from industrial firms. 
This is a big order. But, nonetheless, we must reach 
that goal before winter, when normal supplies of 
scrap fall off. The need is great; time is all import- 
ant. And all plants can expect excellent cooperation 
from the Industrial Salvage Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board, from local communities and from the 
newspapers of the nation. 

“Judging from the unprecedented results obtained 
by the newspapers in their recent general salvage 
drive, we know the kind of cooperation they can give, 
and we are grateful to them for their magnificent 
job,” Mr. Nelson said. 

On October I the field forces of the Industrial 
Salvage Section was supplemented by 2,500 volunteer 
salesmen and sales executives to contact 70,000 in- 
dustrial firms for the purpose of moving dormant 
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scrap. These firms are being asked to make an in. 
ventory of all dormant scrap materials and to make 
a complete disposal of all these materials trees 
regularly organized scrap dealer channels as rapidly 
as possible. 

Dormant scrap is defined as obsolete machinery, 
tools, equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc., which are 
incapable of current or future use in the war produc- 
tion effort because they are broken, worn-out, irre- 
parable, dismantled, or in need of unavailable parts 
necessary to practical reemployment. Dormant scrap 
should not be construed to mean reusable machinery, 
equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc., which can cur- 
rently or in the future be used in the war effort by 
the owners or others, with or without repairs. 

Industrial firms are also being urged to speed up 
the return of scrap which is generated in the process 
of manufacturing. This production scrap normally 
flows back to remanufacture, but usually at a very 
slow pace. Stimulation of the flow of this scrap will 
greatly augment the national scrap pile. 

Although great emphasis is being placed on ex- 
pediting the movement of production scrap, the 
present drive is designed primarily to tap the sources 
of dormant scrap. Both types, however, are needed 
to furnish enough scrap to meet the 12 million ton 
goal. 


C. P. P. A. Meets in January 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreat, Que., November 2, 1942.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation will be held on January 29, next, with this 
and the two previous days also devoted as usual to 
meetings of the Technical and Woodlands Sections. 
It has been decided, in view of war conditions, that 
the keynote of the meeting shall be “Waste Elimina- 
tion and Conservation.” The Council of the Techni- 
cal Section, in a letter to members on the subject, 
says: 

“The Council feels that to justify holding this 
meeting, which will burden transportation and hotel 
accommodation to some extent, we should, by per- 
formance, demonstrate that we hold meetings which 
are highly beneficial to our members, their companies, 
the industry and Canada, especially in time of war. 
Affiliated members are requested to seriously con- 
sider postponement of usual forms of entertainment 
for the duration and to pass this thought on to others 
who may be affected. 

“The Council believes that with a spirit of useful 
work predominant, the 1943 meeting should be the 
are and most fruitful in the history of the Technical 

ection.” 


Simplified Practice for Insulation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 4, 1942 —The 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce has announced 
that printed copies of the revision of Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R179-42 for structural in- 
sulating board are available: 

The current revision adds to the schedule of rec- 
ommended standards, one size of building board, 4 
feet by 6 feet, in %, 34 and 1 inch thicknesses ; also 
it eliminates the 3-foot by 5-foot sheathing, %4 inch 
thick. 
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Electrometric Titration in Alkaline Pulping 


By G. J. Crocker’, L. A. Dow’, N. F. Ripanti’, and W. J. Nolan* 


Abstract 


A method is presented for computing a complete 
cooking curve from a single cook by sampling and 
analyzing the cooking hquor. Two electrometric 
methods for analyzing black liquor are described, one 
using @ modified Wheatstone bridge to measure cell 
resistance, the other using a simple circuit for meas- 
uring potential drop across the cell. By these methods 
active alkali, organic sodium, and percentage organic 
material can be calculated for alkaline black liquors. 
Experimental data are included for solutions of pure 
chemicals and soda liquors. 


Introduction 


Pulping research has always required considerable 
expenditure of time and effort for the information 
obtained. In investigating the effect of any one set 
of cooking conditions, at least five individual cooks 
must be carried out before the cooking curve can 
be defined. If rapid and accurate methods for black 
liquor analysis are available, whereby percentage 
free alkali, organic sodium, and organic material can 
be obtained, it is a simple matter to construct a cook- 
ing curve from a single experimental cook. Knowing 
the weight of wood charged, total weight of cooking 
liquor, and complete analysis of the liquor at regu- 
larly spaced intervals throughout the cook, it is pos- 
sible to compute the percentage wood eackoed t 
any time by multiplying the total weight of cooking 
liquor by the percentage organic matter in the liquor 
at that time. The same method also can be applied 
to obtain the cooking curve for the conditions em- 
ployed in a commercial digester if either the weight 
of chips charged or weight of pulp blown can be 
measured. The following investigation of black 
liquor analysis was undertaken with this thought in 
mind. 

Most of the methods proposed for analysis of 
black liquors, both soda and kraft, are thoroughly 
covered in the literature and need not be specifically 
mentioned here. The methods involving colorometric 
titration to determine free alkali require such high 
dilution and the end point is so uncertain that the 
degree of accuracy obtained is unsatisfactory. Pro- 
cedures similar to those of Heath (1), Heath, Bray, 
and Curran (2) and Prelinger (3) require expert 
analytical technique and involve the expenditure of 


as Senior Chemical Engineering Students, University of Maine, Orono, 
e. 


2 Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 


Fic. 1 
Modified Wheatstone Diagram. (1) Transformer; (2) 
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considerable time. Electrometric methods similar to 
those of McElhinney, Whittemore, and Lynch (4) 
and Whittemore, Aronovsky, and Lynch (5) seem 
most applicable to the problem, as they have the ad- 
vantage of geet. low equipment cost, and ease of 
calculation. Electrometric methods involving the use 
of thermionic tubes (6) require such advanced ap- 
plications of physics and electrical engineering, gen- 
erally too theoretical in concept and execution for 
practical use by the pulp mill technician, as to be 
impractical. 

McElhinney, Whittemore, and Lynch (4) used an 
alternating circuit and measured changes in current 
flow through the cell as the black liquor was titrated, 
potential drop across the cell being held constant. 
This procedure requires a readjustment of resistance 
after each addition of standard acid and has the 
further disadvantage that the milliammeter used 
must be either equal to or less than the resistance of 
the cell, if accurate current readings are to be ob- 
tained. Since the only milliammeters available for 
this investigation were in the range of 2000 ohms 
and the resistance of the cell used was under 200 
ohms, the circuit of McElhinney, Whittemore, and 
ae (4) could not be used. For that reason, an- 
other circuit was devised, which measures cumulative 
changes in resistance and current flow in the cell by 
means of an a.c. voltmeter. As a check on the ac- 
curacy of this circuit an alternate method involving 
the use of a modified Wheatstone bridge for meas- 
urement of resistance of the cell also was employed. 


PART I. ELECTROMETRIC TITRATION 
BY THE USE OF A MODIFIED 
WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The circuit used, consisting of a modified a.c. 
bridge similar to the Wheatstone bridge, is shown in 
Fig. 1. Ordinary 110-volt ac. is reduced to 18-20 
volts by means of a small transformer, 1. The cell, 
3, is made up of %4 inch diameter platinized platinum 
electrodes, set 11%4 to 2 imches apart in a 600-cc. 
beaker. The cell is equipped with a stirrer which 
should be made of glass to eliminate stray currents 
from the stirrer motor. The variable resistance, 4, is 
used to balance the resistance of the cell. Ratio coils, 
5 and 6, are fixed at 100 ohms and 1000 ohms, re- 
spectively, although any ratio may be used. With 
the ratio stated, the resistance of the cell, when the 
bridge is in balance, will be one tenth of the re- 
sistance setting of 4. Instead of the usual oscillator 
and ear phones, a copper oxide rectifier and gal- 
vanometer are used. This modification of the bridge 
has the double advantage of replacing phones with 
a more sensitive instrument and permitting visual 
rather than auditory determination of the balance 
point. 

The method for determination of resistance is as 
follows: Ten cc. of the solution to be titrated are 
pipetted into the cell and 250-300 cc. of distilled 
water added. The stirrer is started and the trans- 
former switch is set on low voltage (2-5 volts). 
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TABLE I.—TITRATION DATA FOR STANDARD SOLUTIONS 


(Subheadings under resistance indicate solution titrated. See key.) 
Resistance of Cell 


ce. of 
H2SO. 


WONAMAWNHHO 


Key: A = 10 cc.—0.5010 N NaOH, acid = 0.4322 N; B. = 10 cc.— 
0.5018 N NasCOs, acid = 0.4905 N; C = 10 cc.—0.3913 N 
NaC:HsO2, acid = 0.4322 N; D = 10 cc.—0.8060 N NaS, acid 
= 0.4322 N; E = 5 cc.—0.5018 N NazCOs, 5 cc.—0.5010 N 
NaOH, acid = 0.4905 N; =e i v 
ec.—0.5018 N NasCOs, $ cc.—0.5010 N NaOH, acid = 0.4322 N. 


Keys, 2 and 8, are closed and resistance, 4, is varied 
until minimum deflection of the galvanometer is 
obtained. Use of the low voltage tap on the trans- 
former reduces the sensitivity of the bridge and per- 
mits a rapid determination of the approximate start- 
ing resistance of the cell. The transformer switch is 
then set on 18 volts and a final balance of the bridge 
obtained by adjusting resistance, 4, until minimum 
deflection of the galvanometer is obtained. The set- 
ting on 4 is noted. Standard acid is then added to the 
cell in small increments by means of a burette, the 
bridge balanced by adjusting resistance 4 and the 
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Titration Curves for Standard Solutions 
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Titration Curves for Mixtures of Standards 


amount of acid and the value of resistance 4 is noted 
for each addition. Normality of acid and size of the 
increment added will be fixed by the accuracy re- 
guired. In this instance, approximately half normal 
sulphuric acid was used in increments of 1 cc. 
Greater accuracy can be obtained by using tenth 
normal acid. When the titration is complete, re- 
sistance readings are plotted as ordinate against the 
cubic centimeters of acid added as abscissa on or- 
dinary graph paper. The end point for each solution 
is determined by cubic centimeters of acid corre- 
sponding to the break in the resistance curve. Ap- 
proximately 45 minutes ‘are required for a complete 
titration. 


It has been found that platinized platinum must 
be used for the electrodes. Shiny platinum or other 
metals increase the capacitance of the cell to such an 
extent that its resistance cannot be determined to 
within 10%. Use of a variable condenser to balance 
the capacitance of the cell is impractical as the ad- 
justment is time consuming and does not increase 
the accuracy to that obtained with platinized plati- 
num. Platinized electrodes yield a resistance reading 
which is accurate to less than 1%. Care should be 
taken that the resistance coils used are noninductively 
wound, if maximum accuracy is to be obtained. 

In order to define the shape of the resistance curve 
and the accuracy to be expected in titrating an un- 
known black liquor, titration curves were determined 
for known amounts of pure chemicals which might 
be expected in the unknown liquor. The solutions 
titrated were NaOH, Na,CO;, NaS, NaC.H;0O:;, 
mixtures of NaOH — Na.,CO;, and NaOH — 
NazCO, — NaH;C;O2. These data are presented in 
Table I and plotted in Figs. 2 and 3. 


The black liquor samples studied were obtained 
from an experimental soda cook on poplar, carried 
out in an indirect-heated digester, described by Caul- 
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field and Jenness (7). Cooking conditions were as 
follows : 


Weight of chips charged 17.25 pounds (7.12% moisture) 
Cooking liquor: 

Water 125 pounds 

Dry caustic 10 Ee 2.8% NasCOs, 97.2% NaOH 
Cooking temp. 310 deg. F. 
Cooking time 5 hr. 30 min. 4 
Weight of pulp yield 17.83 pounds (66.06% moisture) 


The cooking liquor was circulated through the 
digester for minutes before heating was started. 
One hundred- to 150-cc. samples of liquor were re- 
moved for analysis at regular intervals throughout 
the cook. Ten cc. of each sample were titrated 
electrometrically, using approximately half normal 
sulphuric acid. Data for these titrations are pre- 
sented in Table II and two typical titration curves 
are plotted in Fig. 4. In addition to titration data, 
percentage moisture, density, and total sodium as 
NasCO; (colorometric titration after ashing) also 
were determined. 


METHOD FOR DETERMINING MolISsTURE AND DENSITY 


Approximately five grams of dried shredded as- 
bestos are carefully weighed in a nickel crucible. 
Ten cc. of black liquor are pipetted into the crucible 
and weighed, using a tightly-covered weighiny tube. 
After drying overnight at 100-105 deg. C., the weight 
of the crucible is again determined. From the volume 
of sample and the wet and dry weight of sample, 
percentage moisture and density are computed. Use 
of shredded asbestos with the black liquor sample 
presents sufficient drying surface so that all moisture 
is driven from the sample within 16 hours. 


The percentage moisture thus determined was used 
in computing the dry weight of the individual liquor 
samples. However, for determining total dry weight 
of the cooking liquor in the digester, the percentage 
moisture of the samples was plotted against the cook- 
ing time and a smooth curve was drawn through the 
points. The percentage moisture read from the curve 
was considered to be that of the main body of the 
cooking liquor, thus correcting for the possibility 
that moisture of the instantaneous sample might vary 
from that of the main body of liquor. 


DETERMINATION OF ToTAL SODIUM 


Ten cc. of black liquor are carefully weighed in an 
iron crucible, dried, and ashed over a Meker burner. 
The ash is dissolved in hot water and titrated with 
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Titration Curves for Black Liquor 


standard acid using phenolphthalein and methyl 
orange as indicators. The weight of ash is computed 
as NagCOs. 

Discussion of Data 


TITRATION OF KNown SOLUTIONS 


Titration curves for known solutions are shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 2 the results are plotted for 
NaOH, Na.CO;, Na.S, and NaC.H;O2, each occur- 
ring alone in solution. As NaOH is titrated, the re- 
sistance of the cell increases very rapidly until all 
NaOH is exhausted, after which resistance drops at 
a high rate as excess acid is added. This is due to 
replacement of the highly mobile OH- ion with 
SO™, ions until the end point is reached, after which 
the concentration of mobile H+ ions increases. The 
slight curvature of the lines is due to dilution. In the 
case of NazsCOs, as the carbonate is converted to 
bicarbonate, resistance increases much more slowly, 
resulting in a very definite curve to the bicarbonate 
end point. As bicarbonate is titrated to sulphate, the 
resistance decreases slightly in a straight line. Excess 
acid causes the same sharp decrease in resistance as 
is seen in the NaOH curve. In titrating NaS, the 
solution, in going to the bisulphide, behaves quite 
similarly to NaOH. Resistance remains almost con- 
stant while the bisulphide is being converted to sul- 
phate. As NaC.H;O, is being converted, resistance 
drops in an approximately straight line. In all cases 
the end points are sharp. Table III shows that ac- 
curacy is within 2%. 

The titration curves for mixtures of known solu- 
tions are shown in Fig. 3. The curve for NaOH — 
Na.CO, indicates that whenever these two chemicals 


TABLE II.—TITRATION DATA FOR BLACK LIQUOR SAMPLES 
(Subheadings indicate cooking time in minutes) 


Cell Resistance 
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are found ther, the concentration of standard 
acid should be low (tenth normal) and the increm- 
ents of acid small. Otherwise, as is seen in the curve 
under discussion, insufficient points are available for 
defining the curve between the NaOH end point and 
NazCO; to NaHCOs end point. This is shown clearly 
in Table III, where NaOH and total NagCO; end 
points are determined quite accurately, while the Na- 
HCO, end point is found to be in error by 6%. 

The data indicate that when mixtures of NaOH, 
Na,CO; and NaC,H;O, are titrated the slope of the 
line indicating conversion of NaHCO; to Na,SO, 

nd the slope of the NaC,H;O, line are so similar 

; to make it impossible to determine the interme- 

ate break. However, the NaOH and Na,CO, to 
NaHCO, end points are so sharp that acetate can be 
accurately determined by difference. 

Although kraft black liquors have not as yet been 
titrated by this method it should be possible to han- 
die them by electrometric titration. A complete 
titration will give the total sodium. A second sample, 
in which the organic material is precipitated with 
BaCl, can be titrated to yield NaOH and Na,S. 
The precipitate should remain in the cell throughout 
titration. Since NayCO, is negligible before the cook, 
it is immaterial whether the final organic matter is 
present as carbonate or as organic compounds as long 
as the total weight of organic matter can be com- 
puted. This will become apparent as the subsequent 
calculations of organic matter in black liquor are 
presented. 


TiTRaATION OF Sopa Biack Liquors 

The samples obtained from the experimental cook 
were electrometrically titrated by the bridge method, 
the data being presented in Table II. The titration 
curves were plotted for all samples and the NaOH 
and total sodium end points estimated and recorded 
(NazCO; in original cooking liquor was negligible 
from a standpoint of total equivalents of sodium). 
Two typical curves, one for the start of the cook, 
the other just before blowing, are shown in Fig. 4. 
Curves for all intermediate samples were similar to 
those shown, the only difference being a gradually 
increasing quantity of organic sodium with time. It 
will be noted that at the end points resistance values 
are low. This phenomenon is characteristic of all 
electrometric titrations (8) and these low values 
should be ignored in determining the true end point. 
To obtain a true end point it is therefore absolutely 
necessary that sufficient points be obtained to sharply 
define the curves immediately before and after the 
end point. 

The total sodium in the black liquor, obtained by 
both titration and ashing shows a disappearance of 
sodium from the liquor equal to about 10% of that 
charged. This sodium does not reappear during the 
cook and must be accounted for by an adsorption of 
active alkali on the insoluble woody material. An- 
other peculiar feature to be noted is the appearance 


of organic material in the liquor at the start of the 
cook. In spite of the fact that the cooking liquor 
was circulated for 30 minutes before heating was 
started, an extremely rapid removal of part of the 
wood is indicated at the start of the cook. 

Although no curves for the titration of concen- 
trated black liquors are included, it has been found 
that a high concentration of black liquor will distort 
the shape of the curve to such a degree that it is 
impossible to estimate end points. Dilution of the 
sample to approximately 18% total solids and the 
use of 10 cc. of the diluted material in the cell over- 
comes this difficulty. 

From the data obtained by electrometric titration, 
moisture, ash, and density determinations, percentage 
wood removal and chemical concentration at any time 
were calculated as follows: 

(a) By Electrometric Titration, let 

Ve 
Ve 
N 


Vs 
& 


g- D.S. 
Se % solids in sample Gi 
100 g. sample 
g.D 


ce. of standard acid equivalent to NaOH 
cc. of standard acid equivalent to total Na 
Normality of acid 

Volume of sample titrated (ce.) 

Density of sample (g./cc.) D 


Wa 


I 


Su % solids of liquor in digester +) 
100 g. liquor 
Wi = Wet. of costing liquor t on) 

Ww = Wet. of original dry w (pounds) 


Ve X N X 40 X 100 
NaOH in sample = a 


Ve X 1000 X p 
(Ve — Va) X 23 X 100 
1000 X_p 
Organic matter in sample = Se: a xe NaOH + % oer Na] 


Organic Na in sample = 


NaOH in liquor in digester = % NaOH in sample X og 
Organic matter in liquor in digester = % organic enatter in 
L 
sample X — 
Se 


10 X 0.028 X 44 


Weight of COs in original liquor = = 0.115 pound 


106 
125 X 100 
Weight of cooking liquor = 


“(100 — St) 
% Wood dissolved = 
(% organic matter in liquor X Wi — 0.115) X 100 


100 X We 


(b) By Ash Determination, in addition to symbols 
used in (a) let, 


Ve = cc. of standard acid equivalent to total Na in ash sample. 


In ashing the dried somite of black liquor, the 
free NaOH is converted to Na,CO; in the following 
manner : 

2NaOH + COs = NasCOs + HzO 
Thus, during ashing, each mol of free caustic takes 


on a weight of Sten matter equal to 
co, — 


2 
The organic sodium, in being ashed, picks up a 
CO; 
weight of organic matter equal to—— . For a given 
2 


TABLE III.—CALCULATED CONCENTRATION OF KNOWN SOLUTIONS 


NasCOs in /liter 


_ NaOH NaC2Hs0: 
in grams/liter in grams/liter 


Colori- Electro- 
Solution metric metric metric 
A 20.04 20.06 oehe 


Colori- 
metric 


26.60 


Electro- Color- 
metric 
oes ene 32.09 30.65 
10.02 10.10 ene. aka 13.30 
4.008 4.015 12.836 12.77 10.64 
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from 
NaHCOs end point 


Electro- 
metric 


26.00 


12.49 13.30 13. 25 
10.63 


NasS in grams/liter 


from 
total end point 


Electro- 
metric 


from 
NaHS end point 


Colori- — Electro- 
metric metric 


from 
total end point 


Electro- 
metric 


Colori- 
metric 


Colori- 
metric 


26.60 26. 52 Fes bats 
oaks 31.435 31.425 


32.075 


31.435 
10.64 aon 
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weight of sample, therefore, weight of organic matter 

= dry weight — weight of Na,CO, formed plus 
(44 — 18) 

equivalents of NaOH plus equivalents or 


60 
organic sodium times —— 
2 


% organic matter in sample 
Ve X 


xX 100 106 Va XN X 100 (44 — 18) 
= Ss — ———_————_ xX — ——_- ——— X 
Vs X 1000 X p 2 Vs X 1000 X p 2 
(Ve — Va) N X 100 60 


————————$ x 
Va X 1000 X p 2 
% Organic matter in liquor in Haqever = % organic matter in 
L 
sample X —— 
Ss 


% Wood dissolved = 
(% organic matter in liquor X Wi — 0.115) 100 


100 X Ww 


The results of these calculations for the complete 
cook are given in Table IV. It can be seen that the 
values for percentage removal of wood calculated 
first by the titration method, then by the ash de- 
termination, are in good agreement. Since the only 
data common to the two methods are percentage 
moisture of the sample and the NaOH end point, 
this agreement indicates that the electrometric method 
can be used for determining organic matter in the 
cooking liquor. 

The plot of percentage wood removal vs. cooking 
time is not included. The calculation of percentaye 
wood removal by the bridge titration method agree 
so closely with those computed by the method de- 
scribed in Part II that only the cooking curve for 
Part II is included. This will be found as Fig. 9, 
Part IT. 

Conclusion 


Free alkali, organic sodium, and organic matter in 
black liquor can be determined electrometrically by a 
modified Wheatstone bridge. This titration requires 
approximately 45 minutes. 

By sampling the black liquor periodically during 
a cook, titrating electrometrically and determining 
moisture and density of the liquor, a cooking curve 
can be constructed from a single cook. 

Titration curves are presented for known solutions 
of chemicals occurring in black liquor. The modified 
bridge method yields accuracy within 2% in all cases. 


PART II. ELECTROMETRIC TITRATION 
BY MEASUREMENT OF VOLTAGE-DROP 
ACROSS CELL 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The modified Wheatstone bridge method described 
in Part I requires considerable specialized equipment 


Fic. 5 


Wiri Degas for Potential D: Method. (1) 10-Ohm Resistance; 
(2) 2-Ohm Resistance; (3) 2000-O Voltmeter; (4) 100-Ohm Water- 
Cooled Resistance; (5) Cell; (6) 2000-Ohm Voltmeter 


and careful adjustment of the bridge before taking 
readings. For that reason, a greatly simplified circuit 
has been devised and checked for accuracy against 
the already recognized bridge principle. This circuit 
is shown diagramatically in Fig. 5; where 1 and 2 
are resistances of 10 ohms and 2 ohms, respectively, 
used for maintaining ordinary 110-volt 60-cycle a.c. 
constant, as indicated by voltmeter, 3. This voltmeter 
has a resistance of 2000 ohms and a range of 0-150 
volts. A water cooled resistance of 100 ohms is 4. 
The electrolytic cell, 5, is made up of 20-gage 
Nichrome wire electrodes in a 600-cc. beaker. The 
electrodes consist of close 3 inch spirals wound on 
Y-inch centers. The electrodes are kept a constant 
distance apart (2 inches) by slipping over the ends 
of a glass rod bent in the form of a U. Any wire 
which is not corroded by alkaline liquors may be 
used in making up the electrodes. Voltage drop 
across the cell is measured by a voltmeter, 6, whose 
resistance is 2000 ohms and whose range is 0-150 
veits. A range of 0-75 volts would give somewhat 
hiyher accuracy. For accurate, fast titrations both 
resistance, 4, and cell, 5, shuuid be water-cooled. 

The procedure used in carrying out an electromet- 
ri‘. titration by this method is as follows: Ten cc. of 
the solution to be titrated are pipetted into the cell, 
£00 cc. of distilled water added and the stirrer, not 
shown in Fig. 5, is started. Resistance 4 is adjusted 
until the voltage drop across the cell is approximately 
one half the total line voltage. Once set, this ad- 
justment must remain constant throughout the titra- 
tion. Small increments of standard acid (1 cc. of 
approximately half normal sulphuric acid) are then 
added to the cell by means of a buret until the 
titration is complete and the voltage drop across the 
cell is recorded after each addition. Care must be 
taken that the line voltage is held constant through- 
out the titration by adjustments of resistance 1 and 2. 
In this investigation the voltage was controlled 
manually but the operation can be simplified by use 
of a voltage regulator. A complete titration can be 
easily carried out in 10-15 minutes. 

Upon completion of the titration, voltage readings 
across the cell are plotted as ordinate against cubic 
centimeters of acid added as abscissa on ordinary 


TABLE IV.—CALCULATION OF CHEMICAL CONCENTRATION AND WOOD REMOVAL 


; 5 Acid Acid 
Cooking Acid equivalent equiva- 
equivalent to to organic lent to 

a , ec. Na, cc. ash, cc. 
3.50 34.84 
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Density 
of sample 
1.0620 


Wood dissolved, % 
Solids NaOH in 


Solids 
(actual), % corrected, % -liquor,% ‘Fromcurves From ash 
8.60 8.50 17.64 19.10 
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TABLE V.—TITRATION DATA FOR STANDARD SOLUTIONS 
(Subheadings under voltage indicate solution titrated. See key.) 


cc. of 
HaSO« 


WSNAUA WHO 


$1.20 


: A = 10cc.—0.5018 N NasCOs, acid = "0.4905 N; B = 10 cc.— 
0.5010 N NaOH, acid = 0.4905 N; C = 10 cc.—0.8060 N 
NaS, acid = 0.4322 N; D = 10 cc.—0.3913 N NaCsHsOs, acid 
= 0.4905 N; E = 10 cc.—0.3913 N NaCsHsOz2, $ cc.—b. S018 
N NasCOs, § cc.—0.5010 N NaOH, acid = 0.4905 N; F = 
ce. of solution analyzing 0.3028 N NaOH, 0.6670 N Nas, acid — 
0.2855 N. 

graph paper. The breaks in the resulting curves or 
straight lines indicate the end points of the titration. 

The accuracy of this method of titration was 
checked by electrometrically determining the end 
points of measured quantities of known solutions. 
Solutions of NaOH, Na.,CO;, NaeS, NaC.H;O2:, 
mixtures of NaOH and Na.S, and NaOH, Na.CO; 
and NaC,H;O, were titrated. The voltage drops for 
these data are presented in Table V and plotted in 
Figs. 6 and 7. 

The black liquor samples titrated were identical 
with those analyzed by the modified Wheatstone 
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bridge method and are completely described in Part I. 
The data obtained from these titrations are tabulated 
in Table VI and the titration curves for black liquor 
samples obtained at the start and end of the cook 
are plotted in Fig. 8. 

Moisture, density, and ash determinations for the 
samples studied were carried out according to the 


TABLE VI.—TITRATION DATA FOR BLACK LIQUOR SAMPLES 


(Subheadings indicate cooking time in min.) 
Cell Voltage 


90 105 


65.90 62.65 
TAPPI Section, Pace 248 
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method described in Part I and are completely de- 
scribed in that section. 


Discussion of Data 


TITRATION OF KNown SOLvuTIONS 


The titration curves for the known solutions are 
shown in Fig. 6 for single pure knowns and Fig. 7 
for mixtures of the pure materials. From the breaks 
in the curves, equivalents of acid necessary for all 
end points were determined and the corresponding 
concentration of the compounds were calculated. 
These concentrations were compared with those de- 
termined colormetrically and the results tabulated in 
Table VII. The accuracy of this method is quite 
comparable to that obtained by the bridge method. 


The shape of the titration curves as obtained by 
the potential drop method is similar to those obtained 
by resistance determination and the same points 
covered in Part I also apply to the curves of Figs. 
6 and 7. One additional point, not covered in Part 
I, concerns the situation in which NaOH and Na,S 
are found in the same solution. The titration curve 
for conversion of Naz:S to NaHS is so similar in 
shape to the curve for NaOH that it is impossible to 
distinguish the intermediate end point. If the curve 
for conversion from NaHS to Na,SO, is sharply 
defined, the NaOH end point can be obtained by 
difference. For cases where NaOH, Na,S, and either 
Na,zCOs or organic sodium are all present, the de- 
termination of a complete titration curve and another 
titration curve, in which a precipitation with BaCl 
is carried out, will completely define all components 
in the solution. 


TITRATION OF Sopa Brack Liquors 


The black liquor samples obtained from the ex- 
perimental soda cook were titrated by the potential 
drop method and the resultant data will be found in 
Table VI. Typical titration curves are shown in Fig. 
8. The similarity of these curves to those presented 
in Part I will be noted. The same features of low 
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Fic. 
Calculated Cooking Curve. O—Points Calculated from Titration. 
X—Points Calculated from Ashing. 


values at the end points, disappearance of NaOH 
from the cooking liquor, and very rapid wood re- 
moval in the early stages of the cook were also 
found in the titration curves obtained by the poten- 
tial drop method. 

The system for calculating percentage organic ma- 
terial in the black liquor and percentage wood re- 
moval during the cook was the same as that used 
in Part I and is explained in that section. The results 
of these calculations will be found in Table VIII. 
A comparison of percentage wood removal values 
with corresponding values in Table IV of Part I 
will show very close agreement. Figure 9 is a plot 
of the wood removal data of Table VIII. It is to be 
noted that the data yield a smooth curve, showing 
a definite intercept at zero cooking time. Whether 
this is a true intercept or is caused by the fact that 
the cold liquor was in contact with the wood for 30 
minutes before heating was started can only be de- 
termined by further investigation. 

Figure 9 also shows that the calculated value for 
wood removal at the end of the cook is 1.5% higher 
than the figure obtained by actually measuring the 
yield. Further investigation should determine whether 
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TABLE VII.—CALCULATED CONCENTRATION OF KNOWN SOLUTIONS 


NasCOs in grams/liter 


NaOH 
in grams/liter 


Colori- Electro- 
metric metric 


NaCsH202 
in grams/liter 


Color- 
metric 


Colori- 
metric 
26.60 


Electro- 
metric 


20.04 
Blas anh 2.05 32.58 bias 
5. ‘ 6.65 
12:1 deve 
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from 
NaHCOs end point 
Electro- 
metric 
26.00 26.60 26.78 


5.85 6.65 6.95 


NasS in grams/liter 


from 
total end point 


= 
Electro- 
metric 


from 
NaHS end point 


Electro- 
metric 


total end point 


Colori- 
metric 


Colori- 
metric 


Colori- 
metric 


Electro- 
metric 


31.43 30.68 31.43 30.59 
26.01 26.28 26.01 26.28 
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TABLE VIII.—CALCULATION OF CHEMICAL CQNCENTRATION AND WOOD REMOVAL 


Acid Acid 
Acid equivalent equiva- 
equivalent to to organic 


Wood dissolved, % 


Density Solids Solids NaOH in 


Na, cc. of sample (octet, % (corrected), % "e000 % rom curves From ash 
3.54 1.0617 8.50 17.5 19.1 


this discrepancy is due to removal of 100 — 150-cc. 
samples of liquor throughout the cook, thus reducing 
the final volume of cooking liquor. 

It is planned to extend this investigation so that 
experimentally determined yield data at intermediate 
stages of a soda cook can be compared with the cor- 
responding data calculated from liquor samples ob- 
tained from one complete cook under exactly the 
same cooking conditions. It is expected that the po- 
tential drop method of titration will also be applied 
to kraft pulping. 


Conclusions 


A method is presented for computing a complete 
cooking curve from a single cook by sampling and 
analyzing the cooking liquor. 

A simple and rapid method is proposed for the 
titration of black liquors by measurement of the 
potential drop across an electrolytic cell. The ac- 
curacy of this method compares favorably with that 
obtained by the use of a Wheatstone bridge. 
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Forest Fire Bill in Congress 


What has been called “the most important forestry 
legislation in recent years” is the McNary Bill now 
in Congress. This bill, introduced by Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon provides for increasing the annual 
federal appropriation for cooperative forest fire pro- 
tection with the states to $9,000,000. The present 
maximum authorization is only $2,500,000 for the 
entire country. 


Forestry leaders in the South are unanimous that 
this section’s most urgent problem in timber produc- 
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tion is uncontrolled fires. Inadequate federal funds 
to match state funds is the main drawback to better 
fire control. 

The use of timber in the war effort can not be 
overemphasized. Recently the Army announced that 
willful destruction of the nation’s timber by fire 
would be considered sabotage. The annual forest fire 
loss in the South has averaged more than $30,000,- 
000 for the past five years according to government 
statistics. 

Forest fires do greater damage in the South than 
in the rest of the United States together. More than 
90 percent of the total forested area that burns an- 
nually in the nation occurs in the twelve southern 
states. 

The U. S. Forest Service estimates that nation- 
wide fire protection would cost $18,000,000 annually. 
The McNary Bill would, therefore, authorize the 
federal government to bear half this cost, provided 
the various states match the federal funds. 


Tappi Nominating Committee Reports 


Frederick Wierk, chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry has announced the selection of 
the following candidates for officers and executive 
committeemen to be voted on in January 1943: 

President (one year)—R. A. Hayward, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Vice President (one year)—V. P. Edwardes, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Palmer, N. Y. 

Executive Committeemen (three years): A. E. 
Bachmann, Missisquoi Corporation, Sheldon Springs, 
Vt.; Paul Hodges, Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, 
Ark.; ; J. D. Malcolmson, Robert Gair Company, New 
York, N. Y.; A. E. Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engi- 
neering Company, Chicago, IIl. 

In accordance with the Association Constitution, 
Article VII, Section 3 “Other nominations, if signed 
by at least 25 voting members may be submitted 
to the secretary in writing on or before December 
20; and if each nomination so made is accepted in 
writing by the nominee, the name shall appear on the 
official ballot.” 


B. C. Mills Pay $6,967,732 


Pulp and paper mills in British Columbia during 
the year 1941 had a total payroll of $6,967,732 accord- 
ing to the report for the year recently isued by the 
British Columbia Department of Labour, 12 firms 
reporting. According to the 1940 report of 13 plants 
the total payroll was $6,178,117, while 14 plants re- 
porting in 1939 returned a payroll of $4,688,341. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1942 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 
NEWSPRINT 


—, ———,, ——_,, 374 rolls. 
—, ——_,, ——,, 335 rolls. 


; , , 1,686 bags. 
Eastman Gelatine Corp., 
GLUESTOCK 


Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, ———, ———, 63 bls waste 
hides. 


— 


, 3,800 bags. 


Hold Jewish Charities Dinner 


More than 100 leaders of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry who attended the annual dinner of their Di- 
vision of the New York and Brooklyn Federations 
of Jewish Charities heard their enthusiastic efforts in 
support of Federation praised by Morris Gintzler, 
chairman of the Division, and Norman S. Goetz, 
chairman of the 1942 merged New York-Brooklyn 
Federation campaign. The dinner, held on October 
29 at the Hotel Biltmore, commemorated the 25th 
anniversary of the New York Federation and hon- 
ored the industry’s 25-year workers and givers to 
the 116 Federation medical and social welfare 
agencies. 

In announcing that the Pulp and Paper Division, 
one of the oldest and most active groups in Federa- 
tion, had made splendid contributions both in serv- 
ice and money to the cause of the 116 Federation 
philanthropies, Mr. Goetz said: 

“You are to be complimented on your wonderful 
job. It is not only a well-earned tribute to your 
guests of “honor, but also to Federation, for which 
these men have labored so long and unselfishly. Your 
generous contributions of time and money mark the 
most fitting way in which the 25th anniversary of 
the New York Federation can be celebrated. It con- 
stitutes a solemn rededication to the principles of hu- 
manitarian service for which Federation stands—and 
has always stood—in war and peace.” 

Mr. Gintzler introduced Abraham Mazer, co- 
chairman of the Division, and the five guests of 
honor—William J. Eisner, Isaac Gilman, D. Samuel 
Gottesman, Henry Kurniker and Max L. Weill— 
who have served and contributed to Federation ever 
since its founding. 

“These are the men,” Mr. Ginzler said, “who 
backed their belief in the cause of Federation with 
concrete acts—continual service and support for a 
quarter of a century. We in the Pulp and Paper 
Division meet here to reaffirm the faith of our en- 
tire industry in the principles which motivated these 
leaders among us to rally to Federation from its very 
inception.” 

The dinner, Mr. Gintzler pointed out, did not b 
any means conclude the Division’s work in the Fed. 
eration campaign. The emphasis from now until the 
end of the drive will be on personal solicitation. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks practically every businessman 
in the pulp and paper trade will be approached for 
support by scores of Federation volunteer workers 
from the Pulp and Paper Division.” 

“Federation needs more this year,” Mr. Gintzler 
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concluded. “I am confident that we will do a job 
for Federation of which the entire industry may well 
be proud.” 


Texas Gulf Gets Army-Navy E 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company received the 
Army-Navy “E” flag for outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the production of war materials in a cere- 
mony Monday afternoon, November 2, at Newgulf, 
Texas: More than four thousand employees of the 
firm and their guests heard the company’s achieve- 
ments lauded in speeches by Brigadier General Ray 
L. Avery, Commanding Officer, Edgewood Arsenal, 
and Commandant, Chemical Warfare School, and 
Rear Admiral P. W. Foote, United States Navy. 

In conferring the Army-Navy “E” award flag to 
the employees of the Newgulf Mines and the Gal- 
veston Loading Plant of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company, Brigadier General Avery said in part: 

“Your Government has officially determined that 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company shall be included 
among those organizations engaged in war produc- 
tion which occupy a position in the upper strata of 
our War Industry; and this enviable distinction has 
been achieved in its entirety because of the diligent 
and untiring efforts of each and all of you here pres- 
ent today. The manner in which you have assumed 
and discharged the duties incumbent upon you as 
Americans is worthy of the highest praise. In this 
behalf, I extend to you sincere congratulations.” 

Today supplies of sulphur in the United States 
are ample, so that it is no longer called a critical ma- 
terial—but this has not always been the case. Orig- 
inally the sulphur consumed in the United States 
came from Italy and Japan, and when the cost of 
this imported sulphur became prohibitive, acid man- 
ufacturers turned to pyrite from Spain as a raw ma- 
terial. The American consumer, however, was al- 
most entirely dependent on foreign sources for sup- 
plies of sulphur or sulphur bearing materials. For- 
tunately, at the beginning of the present century, the 
foundation of the American sulphur industry were 
laid so that fourteen years later, in 1917, a domestic 
source of sulphur existed. 

Today we are again engaged in a war. Large im- 
ports of pyrite from Spain are out of the question. 
U-Boats, sea raiders, and enemy control of foreign 
deposits, however, cannot prevent us from obtaining 
the sulphur necessary for our war effort. The North 
American continent has become self sufficient in sul- 
phur and its factories can readily obtain all of their 
requirements. Further, the American sulphur indus- 
try is able to supply sulphur to our allies in quan- 
tities sufficient to meet their most exacting needs. 

As Mr. Walter H. Aldridge, President of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, has indicated. sul- 
phur has proved to-be one all-important raw ma- 
terial available in amounts equal to demand—one war 
material at least where it has been unnecessary to 
search either for new sources or new methods of 
production. 


C. H. Christian in Army Air Force 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 2, 1942.—Clarence H. 
Christian, resident and treasurer of the Otter River 
Mills, Boston, is a captain in the Arm Air Force. 
Captain Christian is at present. stationed at the Of- 
ficers Training School, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Production of Paper and Paper Board is Restricted by WPB Or- 
der—OPA Establishes Maximum Prices on Pulpwood—Demand 
for New Rags Only Fair—Waste Paper Market is Reported Slow. 


Office of the Paper Trappe Journat. 
‘ednesday, November 4, 1942. 


Apprehension of a lack of supplies of paper for 
normal consumption to insure the continued opera- 
tion of countless independent business concerns, is 
the attributed prime factor for the continued rela- 
tively high level of buying, reflected in many reports 
received this week from many manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, jobbers, and general paper merchants. 

All major grades of paper and paper products are 
currently active, with some reports indicating heavy 
sales in kraft and in the medium and lower grades 
of sulphite bond papers. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended October 24, rose to 131.7%, from 
129.8% for the preceding week, compared with 
127.5% for the corresponding week last year. Pa- 
per board production was 2.9% higher. 

Paper production for the week ended October 24 
was estimated at 89.9%, compared with 106.4% for 
1941, with 88.6% for 1940, with 97.9% for 1939, 
and with 81.8% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended Oc- 
tober 24 was 81.0%, compared with 100.0% for 1941, 
with 80.0% for 1940, with 85.0% for 1939, and 
with 69.0% for the corresponding week of 1938. 

The General Conservation Order M-241, limiting 
the production of paper and paper board, issued by 
the War Production Board on October 31, 1942, is 
now in effect. This order established the current 
production of paper, and future production, in any 
mill in any calendar month, to the average monthly 
quantity produced in such mills during the six 
months from April 1, 1942 to September 30, 1942, 
inclusive. The order prohibits the making and ac- 
ceptance of deliveries of paper and paper board to 
persons whose inventories would thereby become 
larger than a 90-day supply. Building papers, build- 
ing boards, vulcanizing fiber stock, resin impregnat- 
ing stock, sanitary napkins and hospital wadding are 
excluded. 

Pulpwood 


The Office of Price Administration issued Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 257, on November 2, 
1942, fixing maximum, per cord, prices on pulpwood 
as follows: Spruce wood, rough, $14, peeled and 
rossed, $17; Balsam, $11, peeled or rossed, $11; Jack 
Pine, $8, peeled or rossed, $11; Hemlock, $9, peeled 
er rossed, $11; Poplar, $6.50, peeled or rossed, 
$10.50 for 147 cubic ft., in 55 ft. lengths, and $9 
for 133 cubic ft. in 100 in. lengths. This order 
becomes effective on November 7, 1942. 


Wood Pulp 


Shortage of manpower, restrictions of Canadian 
pulpwood, and diversion of pulp logs for lumber 
purposes, are cited the prime reasons for the closing 
of three pulp mills in the Puget Sound area. Sched- 
ule 1, to General Preference Order, based on Order 
M-93—Allocation of Wood Pulp, states the War 
Production Board in Defense Letter No. 226, was 


issued to safeguard essential pulp production. The 
letter also explains that many non-integrated paper 
mills are largely dependent upon Pacific Coast pulp 
producers for supplies, and the WPB was obliged 
to take steps to prevent an unwarranted dislocation 
in the paper industry. 

WPB further explained that there is the prospect 
that West Coast shipments may be eliminated for 
the duration of the war, excepting only deliveries for 
nitrating and other essential war uses. It is evident, 
the WPB points out, that the paper industry is faced 
with the necessity of making considerable readjust- 
ments in its use of wood pulp. 


Rags 

Demand for new cotton cuttings is reported fair _ 

this week, with more activity in shirt cuttings and in 

bleached grades. No important change in prices 
have been reported at this date. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Supplies of old No. 1 Manila rope continue to be 
absorbed by mills. Demand for other grades is mod- 
erately good. Prices are maintained and unchanged. 
Trading in scrap bagging is currenty reported 
slow. Prices are unchanged and while supplies are 
reported as very limited, prices are somewhat soft. 


Old Waste Paper 

The paper stock market is relatively inactive at 
this date. Mill buying is reported limited to a few 
grades. Current demand for ledgers and book stock 
is fair. Prices are soft on news and No. 1 mixed 
paper. 

Twine 

The WPB in an amendment to Order M-36— 
Manila Fiber, restricts use of low grades of Manila 
and hemp in non-essential products, such as bagging. 
The order includes the T, O, Y, and W grades, as 
established by the Philippine Islands Government. 


Paper Board Men to Meet in New York 


The annual meeting of the National Paperboard 
Association will be held Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 19 and 20, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

This meeting is called for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year, for taking such action as is 
specified in the By-Laws of the Association, and for 
transacting such other business as may come before 
the meeting. 

An interesting program is being prepared, which 
will include timely reports by officers and by members 
of the staff. 

Important subjects are to be considered, including 
the supplying of paperboard for war needs, develop- 
ments at Washington, D. C., the outlook for the future 
and activities for the ensuing year. All members are 
urged to attend and participate actively. It is sug- 
gested that members make train reservations (both 
directions) well in advance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
Office of the Paper Trape Journat. 
Wednesday, November 4, 1942. 

BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp 
is currently quoted at $40 per ton in barrels, at works ; the 
powder is offered at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. Demand 
reported fair for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Current demand reported heavy. Bleaching pow- 


der is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, 
at works. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
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CASEIN—Quotations on age fee unchanged por fie ) 
week, Standard domestic casein, mesh, is quoted at | 
1914 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh at 20 cents per pound; Popes Pros Sheet atte, Cased’ Paper. ‘ 
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CAUSTIC SODA—Prices of caustic soda are reported tial alin - ons No. 1 Astique (water. Lice 
unchanged. Supplies ample. Demand fair for the current PZone A, fob. eis: ; 
week. Solid caustic soda.is currently quoted at $2.30 per Supgrstandard seo ~~ tener BS it + Wh 

: = . . 3 Wh 
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CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Gov- Bleesbed oie 4: ie Bl. Softwood Sulphite.... $7 EG 
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Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


1 Hard White 
sarees Cuts, one 


. 33748 — 


eeeeees 


Rae 2.87560 

a 1 
ot ruled... 2.50 * 
Soft Dnavings, 

OBE CUt.....00.00- 2.87%" 
i 1 
Sha 
Soft 


No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
Sesh ene ese+s 1.67%" 


1.12%" 
1.25 * 


90 Ot 
7 « 
20 « 
1.67%“ 
1.57 ¢ 
1.07 
2.17 
1.87%“ 
one cut.. 2.87%" 


2.65 
1.85 « 


2.73 « 

3.25 * 

nett. 2.50 
. 2.35 
1.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price en Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
n 
New White fe No. 1 ‘ 
New White No. 3 
Silesias 


10. Devseowe J 
No. 2 Mixed....,. 02% 


November 5, 1942 


2. 
White Blask News.. 1.65 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
OFA Maxie Meskpem Prices 


2.874 @ 
. 2.50 “« 
215 « 
- 167%" 
. Layee 
1.35 « 
90 « 
as « 


No. 1 
Sha 


Lee 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavi ruled.. 


ings 

New I Manila Envelope 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 

Triple Sorted No. 1 
Soft Kraft. 2.50 ¢ 
2.75 « 
3.25 “ 
1.57 “* 
2.87%" 


+ 2.65 


& 
ney Min Baran 
Cuts, one cut 
Ney Manila veers 


White 1.65 
No, 1 Senkeal Od 
Er. 1s 


aft 
. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Overissue to 


oe toe 


3. 

450 “« 
ding am 
Wool Tares— 
‘Foreign ......- 


1.50 
) 

3.50 
) 
5.25 
3.50 
9.00 


«6 ‘sas 


4.75 
4.00 


+++ (nominal) 


Overissue Magazines 1.673%“ 
New Manila Envelope 

Cc +. 265 
No. 1 

Kraft a 
Fo. 1 tied, Paper. 


in an red Cut. sou" 
tings 


BOSTON 


Domestic 5.00 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 5.10 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.00 
Heavy Balin, Bagging +: 3 

Faper, Mill Bagging. 

6 Fe ging 
aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings—_ 
New ht Prints. .04%@ 
Fancy Percales.... .04%* 
New White No. 1. .06%4*« 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 05%** 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 
Underwear (utters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias. . 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached. . 
Blue Ch 
Fancy 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas . 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 

CF. o. b. Boston) 
White No. — 
Repacked eevee 7 


2.. 3.68 


CF. o. b. Boston) 
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CHICAGO 


(F. o. b. 
OPA Maximum 
Shavings— 
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The CLEARING HC 


QELP WANTED—tc « word Double rate 


A dare S08 BY speatea “Se tase 
consermativg repetition 


Paper Machines 
Jordans 
Beaters 
Screens 
Cutters 


J. J. ROSS CO. 


250 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark, New Jersey 


HELP WANTED 





NALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertismg service of 32 years’ recognized 
standing negotiates for positions of calibre indi- 
eated. Procedure individualized to your personal 

requirements. Retaining fee protected by ref 
wision. Identity covered. If salary has been 
500 or more send for details. R. W. Bixby, 
» 117 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 





ACHINE TENDERS AND BACK TEND- 

ERS—Cylinder board machine. Six day 
week. Time and one-half for all over forty 

= week. Address Box 42-585, care Paper Trade 


INI 


ANTED—Roll Grinderman. State experience 

and w expected. Mill located in the 
Middle West. Address Box 42-662, care Pan 
Trade Journa’. -5 
Wi ABT RD — Recies Bivens Clerk experi- 
enced in Paper Mill work. Capable of check- 

ing grades of paper stock and abie to handle 
men. Answer in detail giving age, experience, sal- 
ary wanted, etc. dress ox 42-663, care 
Trade Journal. N-5 


EATER ENGINEER—Experienced, for high 
grade rag a bonds and ledger papers. 





Neat Bagiand  Addzess Bos 42.660 Paper 
ew an s ox ~ , care a 
Trade Journal. - NS 





ANTED—Machine Tenders, Beater Engi- 
neers. Back Tenders for Paper Board Mill 
of approximately 30 tons ver day capacitv— 
Steady Emplovment—Top Wage 
large city in middiewest. 
dress Box 42-659, care Paper Trade Journal. N-S 


Wy Aree Sm. Roofing Mill exceptional 
good 





opportunity for the right man. Address 
Box 42-678, care Paper Trade Sournek: 


N-12 





s—located near . 
Write full details. Ad- 


OPPORTUNITIES—tc a 


PAPER AND PULP EQUIPMENT 


Slitters and Winders 
Sheeters 

Drives 

Fourdriniers 
Cylinder Wet Ends 


ANY OTHER ITEMS CONNECTED WITH THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY. 


We are in urgent need of all types of paper making equipment to fill the many 
requests from the entire Paper Industry. By selling your used equipment to us 
and we in turn re-conditioning and supplying same to mills throughout the 
U. S. A. you will be helping the industry and also the War Effort. Let us know 
what you have for sale. 


Conserve National Resources. Buy and Sell Used Equipment. 


We wish to thank all our customers for their past patronage 
and may we have the pleasure of serving you in the future. 


One of America’s jargest exclusive dealers in Paper and Pulp Machinery. 
Wg purchase for Cash from a Single Item to an Entire Plant. 


HELP WANTED 





UPT. roofing felt mi'l; gen. mgr. paper con- 

verting plant (facial tissue) ;. foreman digester 
room; roll grinder man; supt. asphalt duplexing 
paper mill; machine tenders: back tenders; re 
winder men; foremen converting facial tissue ; beat- 
er enginers; millwrights; electricians; master 
mechanic, etc. Charles P. Raymond Service, 294 
Washington St., Boston. Confidential Employ- 
ment Service for Pulp and Paper Mills. N-5 


ANTED—MACHINE TENDER for 104” 
Trim Fourdrinier Machine. Near Chicago. 
Address Box 42-695, care Paper Trade fourmal, 


TS 
ANTED—Wet Machine Tenders on _ mill- 
boards. Mill located New York State. 

Give full information about self and wages ex- 
ted. Address Box 42-705, care Papy Trade 
Journal. N-5 


A Lc 
ALES MANAGER—Mil! Fine Papers. State 
experience, willingness to travel, compensation 


wanted, references, reasons for changes in — - 
ment. Address. Box 42-693, care Paper Trade 
Journal. N-5 





EN WANTED FOR PAPER COATING 
MACHINES. FROST & STONE, 200 
Tillary Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. N-5 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


IGHT SUPERINTENDENT, Tour Boss or 
sxpetionee, Wenn dus, tsa ta tect, ecerytiaos 
ews, , Kraft in fact 

made on Fourdrinier. Address Box 42-658, a 
Paper Trade Journal. N-5 


TT AT TS 
ARPER and Fourdrinier Machine Tender seeks 
position. Not in draft. Address Box 42- 
691, care Paper Trade Journal. N-5 





FOR SALE—4e = word. Double rate fer hear) : r 
WANTED—4e s werd. Double rate for heavy face type. Minimum charge $1. 
rele 
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Calender Stacks 
Chippers 

Wet Machines 
Save-alls 
Deckers 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





pRoustaray RELATIONS and Persone! Di 
rector. Age 32, married, draft deferred, legal 
training. Mfg. experience directing entire depart: 
ment, employment, foreman training, safety, plant 
protection, labor negotiations, cafeteria, handling 

ievances, recreation, etc. Well versed on labor 
aws. Employed at present. Address Box 42 
692, care Paper Trade Journal. N-1° 





UPERINTENDENT—29 YEARS OF PRAC- 
TICAL EXPERIENCE WORKED FROM 
THE BOTTOM UP. Familiar with all highest 
ades manufactured on Fourdriniers, Cylinders, 
arpers, Pickup  fourdriniers — kc, writing, 
ledgers, bonds, envelope, coating, kraft, facial 
and toilet tissues, toweling, napkins. Can oper: 
ate mill efficiently and get —~ and production. 
Best of references. Age 47. Married. Address 
Box 42-690, care Paper Trade Journal. N-19 





FOR SALE 





res egarine Maceisey 3 
iling, Gum x . Asphalt lexi 
Labora . Coating and Treatin ber “Fi 
ene. ew peremen. MAYER COATING 
ACHINES COMPANY, INC., Rochester, eS 


ek SALE—48” Langston Heavy Duty Slitter; 
30” Hobbs and 69” Kidder Slitters: 60° 
Clark and Hamblet Sheeters; 40° Hamblet 
Sheeter; 44” and 50” Power Cutters; Y>tes- 
American heavy duty Tig Saw; International 
Automatic Box Gluer; Kidder one and two color 
Rotaries; 3 color Cottrell. For further particu- 
lars: Thos. W. Hall Company, 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York. TF 





Paper TRADE JOURNA! 


